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Over two-fifths of the world’s adult population cannot 


read and write. But even at the mid-century figure of 700 million, 
adult illiteracy is on the decline. And as today’s children grow up, the world 
will be moving significantly nearer universal literacy. All progress in this 
direction depends, finally, on the printed word—on paper, in fact. Bowaters’ 
development programme is geared to the long-term prospect for paper. 
Here, and in the United States and Canada, their plans go steadily forward 


to meet a demand that is clearly implicit in present facts. 
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No Terminus at Waterloo 


JOVIAL CRITIC OF THE THIRD VOLUME written. His emphasis in range of subject is 
Ae Sir Winston Churchill’s History a distinctive trait; but so is his selection of 

of the English-Speaking Peoples re- period. Many volumes have been published 
marked that the great man had taken “a under the convention that the year of 
hussar’s gallop” through the eighteenth Waterloo marked the end of an age. Pro- 
century. By this he meant that a large fessor Briggs has swept this convention 
proportion of the book was concerned with away. His study of England deals with the 
the waging of war. It is hardly surprising years between 1780 and 1867 and is aptly 
that this should have been so, when one _ entitled The Age of Improvement'—a term 
recalls that war is a subject on which Sir that embraces all forms of social, techno- 
Winston is expert, and that there were a logical and political advance. “‘ No single 
great many wars between 1688 and 1815. _interpretation of these years may be 
A similar criticism could not be made of regarded as definitive,” writes Professor 
Professor Asa Briggs’s contribution to Briggs, “ but in the scope of ‘ improvement ’ 
Longman’s History of England. On the and the reactions to it we have a clear-cut 
contrary, some reviewers of his book have theme.” It is a theme that he handles with 
taken him to task for concentrating on social mastery. His choice of period nevertheless 
and industrial history, on ideas rather than _ gives rise to speculation upon what is a 
personalities, and on the political climate ** period.” In our own century, for instance, 
of Ingland rather than on foreign and do the two decades between the Great 
imperial affairs. It is exactly in these fields | Wars form a “ period”? or is the Great 
of hi. choice that Professor Briggs’s strength § Slump of 1929 a sharper turning point in 
lies; and there was certainly room among __the perspective of history? On this, and 
the <xisting general works on periods of allied questions, we invite readers’ views. 
hist y for the kind of book that he has 1 Longmans, 547 pp., 35s. 
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Mussolini, Artist in Propaganda 
THE DOWNFALL 


OF FASCISM 


October 1937: Mounted on an Arab horse given him by the King of the Yemen, MUSSOLINI inspects 
the Italian police 


Mussolini was a brilliant propagandist who eventually fell a victim to his own 


propaganda. 


Always more concerned with propaganda than with 


policy, he at length began to believe in the dramatic 
legend that he had himself created. 


By DENIS MACK SMITH 


4HE COLLAPSE OF ITALIAN FASCISM is 
| gradually coming into historical perspec- 
tive; and the story confirms the belief 

that jictatorships.stand or fall by the quality of 
their dictator. Perhaps the rise of fascism in 
192 -§ showed Mussolini at his strongest; but 
cert. nly its decline in 1935-45 showed him at 





his worst; and how the flaws in his personality 
led to defeat is the subject of this essay. 
Mussolini, unlike Hitler, was by no means 
wholly detestable. Many people admired him. 
A few genuinely liked him, although he himself 
was proud to claim that he had made no friends 
in his life. He was vain, gross, humourless, yet 
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With the foils: MUSSOLINI’S fencing and equestrianism, his exploits as a pilot and a driver of racing 


cars, were the subject of many official press stories. 


But no reference to his dancing was allowed, 


or to the fact that he had once fallen off his horse 


also moderately good-natured. He could order 
the shooting of prisoners in cold blood because 
“‘ dead men cannot write history,” but he was 
not temperamentally sadistic; and, whereas he 
liked initialing reprieves with his Napoleonic 
“« M,” he was superstitiously afraid of signing 
condemnations. He was certainly a virtuoso 
showman, and it was no negligible achievement 
to hold together such a rickety political machine 
as he controlled for a period of twenty-five 
years. 

Fascism in Italy was very much the personal 
creation of this one man; and herein lay its 
initial strength and its ultimate weakness. It 
possessed no firm principles, no novel or con- 
sistent ideas, no new institutions that withstand 
serious examination. There was merely the 
personality of a stupendous poseur, of a mounte- 
bank who, until foreign statesmen reluctantly 
called his bluff, brilliantly convinced his con- 


temporaries, against the weight of evidence, 
that he was always right. But in the process he 
let his own propaganda deceive both himself 
and Hitler, and hence helped to precipitate a 
war for which he had prepared no armaments. 
Hitler, by contrast, had a genuine policy, how- 
ever crazy and misguided. Mussolini simply 
accommodated his policy to whatever line his 
instinct told him would make good propaga 
His one genuine skill was thus his ruin. 


When we examine the various layers 
made up this gifted actor, the one consiste 
feature revealed is his determination to achic 
power; for his policy and opinions themse!v 
were perpetually changing. Going back t 
early years, we see that the first, and per! 
the most genuine, Mussolini was a rev 


tionary anarchist. Angelica Balabanoff, 
knew him well after 1904, remembered his 
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an unkempt vagrant who slept under bridges 
and cheated his fellows. Apparently he con- 
sidered himself a privileged intellectual and 
would rather starve than work. Disbelieving 
his professions of socialism, she identified his 
central motive as a desire for recognition and 
for revenge on society. He was as violent in 
word as he was insincere in belief and cowardly 
in deed. Even disparaging criticism delighted 
him, provided it brought him into general 
notice. Yet he feared to walk home alone at 
night. He told her that one day he would write 
a more hair-raising book than Poe and would 
call it “Perversion.” She thought him a 
crude, ranting blusterer with obvious signs of 
instability and hysteria. The picture is over- 
drawn, but recognizable. This was the Mus- 
solini who absconded in 1902 to escape con- 
scription, the man who was several times 
imprisoned for general lawlessness, who des- 
pised nationalism and, in 1911, ostentatiously 
insulted the tricolour flag. 

When in 1919 he became a serious politician 
and launched fascism, Mussolini’s idea was to 
reach power as an Italian Lenin. Anarchism 
had proved unprofitable, and so he tried an- 
other approach. Some people still accept his 


later version of himself as a bulwark against 
bolshevism; but, in fact, at this moment he 
threatened to bring Italy nearer to bolshevism 


than she has ever been. He supported the 
workers who took over factories in 1920, al- 
though later he pretended the contrary; and he 
was to be almost the first statesman to recognize 
Soviet Russia, with whom he acknowledged a 
common bond. Fascism in Italy began by 
demanding a capital levy, abolition of the stock 
exchange, the nationalization of Church pro- 
perty, land to be given to the peasants, and 
industrial management to the workers. For six 
years, after 1914, I] Popolo d’Italia called 
itself a socialist daily, and meant it. 

Twice Mussolini stood for parliament as a 
revolutionary socialist, but twice he failed; 
and failure changed him again, this time into a 
counter-revolutionary conservative. Most Italian 
socialists already regarded him as an un- 
principled impostor. Hence he suddenly 
switched around, and was elected in 1921 
with conservative support, taking his seat on 
the extreme right. Despite his defection, the 


various socialist groups still remained the 
largest element in parliament; and some of his 
new friends therefore hired him to destroy 
socialism ‘by subverting the parliamentary 
system. Here, at last, he found a vulnerable 
point of entry and a road to power. With 
government concurrence his armed squads were 
able to maraud unpunished, making free elec- 
tions impossible, and reducing political life to 
the level of gang warfare, which gave him a cue 
for his next réle, in 1922, as the only hope of 
law and order. 

Once this new change of front showed signs 
of bearing fruit, the ex-socialist, to reward 
his backers, proclaimed himself a free-trade 
liberal in favour of reducing government con- 
trols and supertax, handing back the telephones 
and national insurance to private enterprise, and 
making strikes illegal. During this phase, he 
temporarily renounced his republicanism and 
anti-clericalism in order to please the right 
people. He also started shaving every day and 
modified his natural coarseness of speech. He 
even affected a top hat, wing collar and spats— 
articles of dress that he later mocked as 
thoroughly unfascist. 

Having gained power in 1922 under a thin 
disguise of respectability, Mussolini later 
reverted to type. The Duce might receive 
ambassadors unshaven, and sometimes notice- 
ably used eau de cologne instead of soap. He 
also once more turned fascism inside out and 
introduced widespread government controls 
and high taxation. The King and the power 
élite could hardly oppose this new volte-face, 
since they had connived at his previous uncon- 
stitutional and extra-legal tactics. If he fell, so 
might they as his accomplices. Nevertheless, 
their enthusiasm noticeably waned, even 
though they regarded him with mixed feelings 
and never contemplated opposition. 

After 1930, Mussolini reacted to their luke- 
warm support by declaring formal war on the 
Italian upper and middle classes. Once they 
had established his authority, and so long as 
they were too deeply compromised to rebel, he 
could afford to use (in his own phrase) the stick 
as well as the carrot. He resented their stub- 
born individualism, which caused fascism to 
resemble the ineffective governments before 
1922, inasmuch as this challenged his justifica- 











1925: MUSSOLINI with D’ANNUNZIO, the forerunner of fascism, whose “ choreography of balcony 
speeches” he had carefully studied 


tion of himself as the restorer of national 
efficiency. So Lenin was again explicitly 
invoked. The abolition was decreed of such 
bourgeois relics as first-class compartments, 
dining cars and sleepers on the railways. Golf 
was likewise forbidden, though Ciano managed 
to have this sentence suspended since he 
carried out much Foreign Office business on 
the links. Mussolini spoke of launching a cruel 
class war; but he was always more interested in 
words than in deeds. 

The intention behind his “ anti-bourgeois 
campaign ” was to be revenged on the soft, 
middle-class mentality of Italians, which, he 
felt, was letting him down. He wished to start 
a European war to toughen up and annoy his 
peace-loving subjects; and he talked of altering 
the climate to kill off weaklings and improve 


what he called a mediocre race. Those who 
still regard fascism as embodying patriotic 
sentiment must reckon with Mussolini’s con- 
tempt for Italians as a race of sheep. He 
deliberately set himself to make them more 
disliked in the world so that he would be the 
more feared; and he was to surrender the 
fatherland to German occupation as soon as they 
deserted his main object of self-aggrandizement. 

Most of those who pushed Mussolini into 
power had never imagined that he might break 
free of their guidance. They had smiled 
patronizingly when he made his opponcats 
swallow a pint or two of castor oil to “ pur; 
them from the sin of opposition, or when sorme- 
one in the street was compelled to eat a ‘ive 
toad at the dagger’s point. But their passive or 
active connivance gradually encouraged his 
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illusions of infallibility. His speeches became 
more truculent as he discovered that foreigners, 
too, took him seriously. Soon he was also 
deceiving himself, and all restraint was dis- 
carded. He began comparing himself to 
Napoleon and even to Jesus, as delusions of 
grandeur compensated for his practical 
weakness. 

Another growing obsession was his desire to 
transform every department of national life, 
so as to broadcast the vigour of his revolution. 
A new calendar was constructed to revolve 
around anno primo in 1922 instead of Anno 
Domini, with October 29th as the compulsory 
New Year’s Day. School textbooks were 
nationalized, and spelling had to be learnt from 
phrases that told how “ Mussolini has made 
Italy the first nation in the world.” Certain 
grammatical constructions were forbidden as 
unfascist, while new words coined by the Duce 
helped to enrich Panzini’s dictionary; and 
aspirant professors competed in eulogizing his 
literary style. Hand-shaking was strictly pro- 
hibited as effeminate, even though Mussolini in 
practice often forgot the prohibition. His 
personal servant Navarra has described how 
suddenly one day the spats were discarded and 
the black fez appeared. A whole succession of 
uniforms followed, until every civil servant and 
schoolmaster had to wear one, and even the 
national tennis team was obliged to play in black 
shirts and refuse to shake hands with their 
opponents. Meanwhile, he learnt to roll his 
eyes and thrust out his chin, and studied 
D’Annunzio’s choreography of balcony 
speeches. After 1930, he began to perceive that, 
in order to measure up to this newly improvised 
and heroically moulded fascist style of life, it 
would soon become necessary to provoke some 
international incident. 


Mussolini’s private weaknesses—for instance, 
the perpetual oscillation and unseriousness of 
his opinions—were to permeate his régime. 
Almost simultaneously, he might pose as 
socialist and anti-socialist: the friend of 
England and her irreconcilable enemy: the 
champion of the League and its destroyer: as 
athe'st and Catholic: anarchist and étatiste: the 
antithesis of democracy as well as its latest 
manifestation. And, in each case, he expected 
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to be believed and obeyed. Sometimes he told 
fascists to live with high seriousness and pas- 
sionate conviction; sometimes he demanded 
the “ could-not-care-less ” attitude implied in 
their uncivilized motto “ me ne frego.” To take 
another small example, the newspapers were 
ordered to announce that the Albanians were 
overjoyed at their delivery by Italian soldiers 
from the tyrant Zog, but also that Italian forces 
had brilliantly overcome stubborn national 
opposition. For Mussolini, expert and irre- 
sponsible journalist that he was, had discovered 
that a master of propaganda could make his 
public accept almost anything. Even in his own 
mind, truth and propaganda became inex- 
tricably confused. 

The true fascist, declared Mussolini, believes 
in action even when action is a blunder. Fascist 
vacillations, that is to say, reflect not so much 
a perpetual change of ideas as Mussolini’s con- 
viction that ideas were unimportant. He him- 
self interpreted these vacillations as brilliant 
strokes of intuitive Machiavellian deceit, part 
of a super-plan that time would disclose; 
whereas what they really revealed was a psycho- 
logical instability. The fact that he first ridi- 
culed Hitler’s racialism, then suddenly declared 
that his much-invaded peninsula contained a 
pure Nordic race, was not easily explained even 
by intelligent fascists. 

Fascism is still often taken at its own valua- 
tion as standing for discipline and efficiency. 
True, the main-line trains ran punctually, and 
the Pontine marshes were partially drained; 
for these were propaganda decisions, especially 
meant to impress tourists. Propaganda apart, 
however, Mussolini’s lack of administrative 
ability was a by-word among his entourage. 
Believing in his own infallible intuition, and to 
create the illusion of being a superman, he 
might at the same time hold nine important 
ministries himself. In these different depart- 
ments he sometimes unwittingly signed in- 
compatible regulations; while the real respon- 
sibility for decisions was dispersed through a 
dozen under-secretaries who saw policy only 
over the narrowest field. The police could not 
change their winter uniforms until Mussolini 
so decided; nor could the seaside bands start 
playing; but important resolutions on policy 
were seldom taken. He announced for the 



























June 1939: MUSSOLINI, followed by CIANO and the 
legionaries returned from the Spanish Civil War. 


record that his working day was fourteen hours 
or more; and the lamp in his study at the 
Palazzo Venezia was lit at night; but Navarra 
knew that he often slept at his desk during the 
day, read innumerable cheap novels, and almost 
always went home early. He was a great sleeper, 
who believed in being in bed by ten o’clock; 
and Hitler developed a spiteful habit of holding 
back messages until Mussolini was asleep. But 
ordinary mortals had strict orders never to dis- 
turb his rest. 

The sheer inefficiency of fascism eventually 
proved its ruin; and, ironically, the one excep- 
tion, in propaganda, prevented that inefficiency 
from being appreciated and remedied. It is not 
surprising to learn that anti-fascist manifestos 
were printed on the type-setting machinery of 
Il Popolo d’Italia; nor that twenty police 
systems were at work, unrelated and often in 
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Spanish Minister, attends a parade of Italian 
In a few hours, he claimed, he was capable of 
llion bayonets ”’ 


opposition to one another. Mussolini never 
dared make tax avoidance a penal offence; for 
he was forced to recognize that his subjects 
would still have disobeyed and thus made 
fascism look ridiculous. Solemnly he in- 
augurated factories that had been built only to 
earn government subsidies and were never 
intended to make anything. An over-centralized 
and perverted system led inevitably to such 
corruption becoming normal and often un- 
concealed, sometimes being even regulated and 
taxed. 

In the military field, Mussolini was not only 
Commander in Chief but minister of all three 
service departments; and he assured the public 
that war preparations occupied most of his 
working hours. But, although he ordered 
millions of gaudy uniforms, he did not oF 
could not replace the artillery of 1914-18, nor 
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the rifle of 1891, nor build half the aircraft that 
the taxpayer was paying for ; nor, to Bottai’s 
and Ciano’s astonishment, was he himself 
apparently aware of these deficiencies. No plans 
were ready in 1939 for attacking France; nor 
even had the defences of Malta been studied. 
Mobilization and demobilization continued 
simultaneously for months in 1940 without 
anyone evidently noticing. Mussolini invited 
such disorganization by overruling his generals. 
He used to give them a mere fortnight’s warn- 
ing that they were to launch a new invasion, and 
then blame them for the resultant chaos. 
Apparently the General Staff learnt of the 
ultimatum to Greece in October 1940 from 
the London radio. 

One extraordinary admission was that the 
Duce preferred unintelligent collaborators. As 
he said, intelligence meant trouble. Hitler was 
great enough to deserve the loyalty of powerful 
subordinates; but no top-level fascist except 





Balbo possessed an independent and effective 
personality. Most were both incompetent and 
dishonest; and their chief qualification for the 
job was having shown lawless brutality in 
1920-2. They jockeyed for place by telling 
tales against their rivals, or else boosted morale 
by organizing “ spontaneous ” crowd demon- 
strations for one another. Mussolini later 
claimed that the party had let him down; but 
they were all his creatures. He deliberately 
promoted their rivalries—Farinacci against 
Federzoni, Ciano against Balbo, Graziani 
against Badoglio, militia against the army, 
police against the party hierarchy; for this rein- 
forced his own personal supremacy. Most jobs 
changed hands every year or so; and Mussolini 
boasted that no one was ever consulted before 
appointment or dismissal. The fascist party 
secretary caught wrestling outside Mussolini’s 
door in 1941 was replaced by an illiterate and 
incapable youth of twenty-six who learnt of his 
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With the Bersaglieri in 1938, MUSSOLINI and his suite practise the Bersaglieri trot 








appointment over the radio. Ciano, promoted 
to Foreign Minister in his early thirties, owed 
his advancement to the facts that he was the 
Duce’s son-in-law and younger than Mr. Eden 
—Britain could not be allowed to seem younger 
and more vigorous than fascist Italy; and 
Ciano’s frivolous exhibitionism had a disastrous 
effect on policy until his father-in-law had him 
executed for treason. Guariglia, who was 
ambassador at Paris in the crucial years 1938-40, 
received no instructions from Ciano except to 
find a French girl to teach the minister’s 
children; and ambassadorial reports to Rome 
went unacknowledged. 


Mussolini told his son Vittorio that journal- 
ism, not politics, was his real passion; and 
here we approach the root of the matter. 
Certainly he spent far more time on publicity 
than policy. Reading police reports and the 
newspapers was his main occupation. He wrote 
weekly anonymous articles for his own personal 
newspaper, and rang up every day to enquire its 
circulation. Sometimes as many as six times a 
day, the other newspapers were sent orders 
about the handling of news. “ Say that the 
Duce was called out on to the balcony ten 
times.” ‘Do not mention queues in the 
shops.” ‘ Ignore Eden’s speech.” No pictures 
were permitted of Carnera knocked down in the 
ring—‘ boxing is the perfectly fascist sport ”; 
no mention was allowed of Einstein, or Moravia, 
or of the Duce falling off his horse; nor were 
obituaries permissible, because he disliked the 
mention of death. No reference should be made 
to his fiftieth birthday, nor to his grand- 
children, nor to his dancing; for the authori- 
tative picture was to be one of youthful vigour 
and serious-mindedness. Photographs of him- 
self smiling were usually censored, as were 
those that showed the wart on his bald head. 
Mussolini’s preoccupation with photographers 
struck even Hitler. Ambassadors and rearma- 
ment could be ignored; but every day Mussolini 
reviewed all the photographs and news films of 
himself. Almost his favourite pastime was the 
daily film show at his private house, when he 
studied his own performance and the reactions 
of the crowd. 

Not only did this bent for propaganda mask 
the Duce’s impracticability; it also psycho- 


logically propelled him towards a policy of 
bluff. As he told his biographer De Begnac, ‘ie 
was forced to keep up a spectacle and become 
ever more extravagant and belligerent. Should 
he once flag, he was done for. Unluckily, his 
warlike pretences (General von Rintelen noted 
finally deceived Hitler into over-estimati 
Italy’s military potential, and this helped to 
bring about the war that ruined them both. 
Nor was this the only unfortunate result of his 
journalistic approach to politics. For Mus- 
solini’s sensitivity to unfriendly foreign press 
reports adversely influenced his foreign policy. 
He also was a slave to his own headlines; and, 
having casually spoken of “ blotting out the 
sun with his aircraft,” or of “in a few hours 
mobilizing eight million bayonets,” he did not 
suspect that it would take many months to 
mobilize even two million. He said Italy was 
itself an aircraft carrier; and, as a result, his 
navy had to dispense with a decisive weapon of 
naval strategy. “‘ Better one day as a lion,” 
he used to proclaim, “ than a hundred years as a 
sheep ”’; and living as a lion apparently meant 
using poison gas against the sheep-like 
Abyssinians. 

Mussolini had discovered that good propa- 
ganda not only made truth irrelevant but poli- 
tical success almost superfluous. He preferred 
the cosy, but counterfeit, world where he was 
insulated from reality by mass meetings, eight- 
column headlines and cries of DUCE—re- 
hearsed and artifically amplified if need be. He 
genuinely forgot that the cheering crowds, the 
peasants he posed with for photographs, the 
swimmers surrounding him at Ostia, were 
mostly police agents who came between him and 
real life. The air force enormously exaggerated 
its strength to conceal its deficiencies; and his 
chief of police admits that mock aircraft were 
constructed on airfields to delude him; while 
the army, for parade purposes, used to borrow 
police cars and paint them grey-green for the 
occasion. Mussolini himself split up each army 
division to make it appear that he had more 
units under arms, but then forgot to correct the 
new figures when calculating whether his army 
outnumbered the Greeks. War would there- 
fore be declared in 1940 on the basis of estimates 
that many people knew to be fictitious. 

Fascism depended not on efficiency but 
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imply on the pretence that Mussolini was a 
superman. The Abyssinian war in 1935-6 was 
said to prove him a fine strategist; and, since no 
one dared to contradict, he in 1940 confidently 
attacked France. He was pictured as heroically 
brave and infinitely wise. His fencing and 
horsemanship were legendary. He was a daring 
aircraft pilot, and his “‘ autobiography ” brag- 
ged of driving cars so fast that experienced 
drivers were amazed. The official myth also 
made much of his violin, though nothing of his 
pianola. He was a novelist, a dramatist, even a 
poet, and knew cantos of Dante by heart. 
Stories circulated of his countless amours 
because these made him more virile and more 
“ Ttalian,” but preferably none about his short- 
sightedness, or his ulcer—an autopsy sug- 
gested that his chronic stomach trouble was 
largely psychosomatic. He was depicted as a 
temperate man, who did not smoke or drink; 
but the fact that his poor digestion ne¢essitated 
a diet of milk, magnesia and camomile tea was 
stringently concealed as belying the masculinity 
of the stile fascista. 

Dozens of volumes annually added to this 
legend. Only in retrospect does the superficial 
swagger fall away to reveal a timid personality. 
Many of his intimates use this word timidity. 
All knew of his hesitancy and his tendency to 
agree with the last person he had spoken to. 
He was superstitiously terrified of the evil eye. 
He was scared of his wife—from whom he 
lived largely separated, and whom he had 
married only to get Church support and to 
legitimize their children. Even during his most 
indomitable period, in 1921, he had once 
panicked and resigned from the fascist direc- 
torate. In 1922 Balbo and Bianchi had to coax 
him into the “‘ March on Rome.” And in 1924, 
after Matteotti’s assassination, he lost his nerve 
for a nearly disastrous six months. Above all, 
he became increasingly scared of Hitler, despite 
his affectation of despising the Fiihrer as a sexual 
degenerate. Often he promised his generals 
that he would stand up to Germany; yet he 
never dared answer Hitler back or confess the 
falsity of his warlike posturing. When at length 
he declared war, one paradoxical reason was his 
fear that otherwise the world would ldtgh at 
him. Nor could he bring himself even then to 
destroy illusions by daring to impose a system 






















































September 1937: MUSSOLINI affected to despise HITLER 
as a sexual degenerate; while the Fiihrer commented on 
Il Duce’s keen interest in press photographers 


of rationing or by properly mobilizing Italian 
industry for war production. 


Mussolini knew in his more lucid intervals 
that war might expose his bluff; but he could 
not extricate himself from the effects of twenty 
years’ propaganda about war being beautiful 
and beneficial. Propaganda thus dictated policy, 
not vice versa. He had wanted Italy militarized 
“at whatever cost, even if it means making 
tabula rasa of all civilized life.” He also had 
lamented that too few Italians were killed in 
Spain and Abyssinia. Duped by his own 
phrases, he perhaps really did sometimes 
imagine that he had made them a master race 
with “breasts of steel” and eight million 
bayonets, and that a “ blood bath ” alone would 
speed on the historical process. Probably he 











would have fought against Germany at any 
time up to 1940 if she had ever seemed to be a 
loser; and he had no scruples in betraying the 
German plan to invade Holland. But Hitler, 
who had lured him into signing a blank cheque 
in the Pact of Steel, finally inveigled him into a 
different war by saying that it was already won. 
Before attacking France, the Duce held his fire 
until she had asked for an armistice, and then 
prayed that Germany would complete the 
lightning victory on which his fate depended. 
Mussolini’s temperament once again proved 
an embarrassment whenever deeds, and not 
rhetorical propaganda, were required. Italians 
had not become militarized, despite the drilling 
of children with miniature machine-guns and 
the introduction of the goose step—“ the goose 
was a Roman animal!” angrily replied the 
dictator when accused of copying Germany. 
He sadly confessed to Maugeri that Italy had 
been better prepared for war in 1914 than she 
was in 1940. The painful struggle for economic 
self-sufficiency, far from increasing Italian 
strength, had done the reverse; and fascism was 
being defeated by its own dogma. General 
Favagrossa, in charge of munitions supply, 
said that never in fifty years had Italy been so 
weak. Canevari warned Mussolini that his 
boasted armoured divisions simply did not 
exist. According to Ciano, while the Italian 
Intelligence possessed adequate sources inside 
Germany, there were none yet in Britain, 
because such a war had been unthinkable. 
General Armellini has described the chaos 
resulting from the attempt to attack an already 
defeated France; and the Chief of General Staff 
called it a suicidal escapade. Mussolini replied 
that his generals could remain on the defensive; 
for the Germans were winning, and several 
hundred Italian casualties would soon purchase 
both the French and British empires in Africa. 
Meanwhile, he could not bear to cancel the 
international riding competition at Merano in 
September 1940. He began demobilizing his 
troops—the propaganda effect of mobilization 
having now been achieved—and building a 
monument to celebrate the victory that he 
could envisage “‘ with mathematical certainty.” 
Even in wartime, the chief consideration thus 
‘remained the opportunity for showmanship. 





Mussolini insisted on being able to boast that 
he had helped to destroy London, caring noth- 
ing that his few aircraft might have been really 
useful if concentrated instead against Malta or 
Egypt. On the one or two occasions that this 
Commander in Chief ever approached a battle- 
field, he ignored his operational commanders 
and thought only how such a heroic story could 
best be presented in the press. When he met 
Hitler, it was without an interpreter in case 
people should doubt his knowledge of German, 
and sometimes without staff officers lest it 
should be assumed that, like Hitler, he needed 
military advice—with the result that the Italians 
contributed nothing to, and sometimes were 
quite in the dark about, higher Axis strategy. 

The war was more than a year old before 
Mussolini would allow conversations between 
the two General Staffs. Until then, Germany 
and Italy fought a separate, and even contrary, 
war. Italian officers had to keep plans secret 
from their allies, while Mussolini himself used 
to “leak” top-secret German information in 
the radio bulletins that were his own chief 
employment, and which Italians had to listen 
to standing at attention. Fear of the Germans 
made him continue to fortify the northern 
frontier and to indulge in a macabre joy over 
German losses. Fear that Germany might 
arrive first in the Balkans was also the main 
impulse behind his sudden invasion of Greece, 
which the generals strongly opposed and which 
resulted in catastrophic defeat. 

Mussolini in 1943 described the loss of the 
Italian empire as the effect of a British vendetta 
directed against him personally—something 
that could not affect the outcome of the war. 
Fondly he continued to hope for the invention 
of a “death ray” and an American negro 
rebellion that would bring him final victory. 
When the end came, he had no other resource 
than to manufacture an official fascist explana- 
tion of how his fellow Italians had betrayed him; 
for even Michelangelo, he asserted, would have 
failed to create statues without the right marble. 
Not content with ruining Italy, he could not 
resist the temptation of blaming this ruin on 
the subjects he had persecuted. The propa- 
gandist tried to win the last trick where the 
realist had so utterly failed. 
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GOVERNORS-GENERAL 
OF INDIA : Il 


‘Clemency ’ 


Canning 


Appointed Governor-General in 1855, 
Lord Canning had the task of suppressing 
the Sepoy Mutiny and, as the 
first British Viceroy, it fell to him to 
lay the foundations of the new 


Indian Empire. 


By 
MICHAEL MACLAGAN 


N 1775 THERE DIED IN IRELAND an obscure 
[: untry squire named Stratford Canning of 

Garvagh. His shoes creaked and he was 
sufficiently irascible to disinherit two of his 
three sons. Of the immediate descendants of 
this man, three are buried together in the 
North Transept of Westminster Abbey, while 
a fourth, for less conspicuous services, was 
‘levated to an Irish peerage. The careers of 
Georre Canning and of his first—though much 
younrer—cousin Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
we well known; that of the first Lord Garvagh 
iffers few points of interest; it was the destiny 
f Charles John Canning, third but only sur- 
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By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


“* I will not govern in anger,” he wrote from Calcutta. 
Drawing of CHARLES JOHN CANNING (1812-1860), 
before he left for India, by George Richmond 


viving son of the Prime Minister, to govern 
India at one of the most crucial periods of her 
history. 

The names of Canning and India had been 
linked before, since George Canning had in 
1822 accepted the post of Governor-General, 
after eighteen months in the political wilder- 
ness at home. On August 12th of that year 
Lord Castlereagh, by then Marquess of Lon- 
donderry, cut his throat; and the autumn saw 
Canning back in the Government, against the 
King’s wishes, as Foreign Secretary and Leader 
of the House of Commons. In this post he 
remained until his own all too brief ministry 








and death in 1827. After his demise, his widow 
was raised to the peerage as Viscountess 
Canning. She had borne her husband three 
sons and a daughter, later Marchioness of 
Clanricarde; the eldest son, George Charles 
Canning, had died in 1820 to the intense grief 
of his father; the second boy, William Pitt 
Canning, who had entered the Royal Navy, 
was drowned at Madeira in 1828; only the 
youngest child, Charles John, remained to carry 
on the distinguished name. 

The future Viceroy was born on December 
14th, 1812, just after his father’s triumphant 
election for Liverpool with the help of (Sir) 
John Gladstone. His education followed ortho- 
dox lines; he attended a small private school at 
Putney, went to Eton in 1824 and proceeded to 
Christ Church late in 1828. At both these 
nurseries of statesmen he formed part of a 
brilliant group that was to dominate the politics 
of the mid-nineteenth century. His friends at 
Eton included Gladstone, Elgin, who was to 
succeed him as Viceroy, and Arthur Hallam. 
At Christ Church he was contemporary with 
Dalhousie — his predecessor as Governor- 
General—Lord Lincoln, Gladstone, Sidney 
Herbert, Cardwell and, not least, his closest 
friend and confidant, Lord Granville. In 1833 
he took his degree with first-class honours in 
classics and second in mathematics. Like his 
father before him, he won the Latin prize poem. 
In September of the same year he married 
Charlotte Stuart, elder daughter of Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay. It was a love match that had to 
overcome some opposition, on political grounds, 
from the bride’s father. There had been a sug- 
gestion, made in 1835 by William Ewart 
Gladstone, that Canning should stand for 
Liverpool—his father’s old seat—but it came to 
nothing; in August 1836 he was returned, in a 
by-election, for Warwick. He had, however, 
no opportunity to show his paces in the lower 
house for in March 1837 his mother died and 
Canning perforce took his place in the House of 
Lords. It was the conventional beginning of a 
career in, English public life; and to this point 
it was his father’s name, rather than his own 
talents, that had carried him forward. 

The triumph of the Tories in 1841 rapidly 
brought him riper experience. From 1841 to 
1846 he was Under-Secretary of State for 


Foreign Affairs: since his chief, Lord Aberdeen, 
was also a peer, this did not give him much 
scope for debate; but Lord Granville bears 
witness to the esteem in which he was held both 
by Aberdeen and the Foreign Office itself. In 
1846 he became for a few months Chief Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests and entered 
the Privy Council. After Peel’s fall, he remained 
loyal to that statesman, despite earlier and 
vituperative efforts by Lord George Bentinck 
to represent Peel as the murderer of the elder 
Canning. He must, however, have been 
regarded as potentially detachable, since Derby 
offered him the Foreign Office in his abortive 
attempt to form a ministry in 1851: in 1852 he 
was tempted by Lord John Russell’s Whig 
government with an offer of the Embassy at 
Paris. In the coalition ministry of Lord 
Aberdeen, Canning had to be content with the 
position of Postmaster-General, which he con- 
tinued to hold under Palmerston. There he 
made Sir Rowland Hill a permanent official; 
and the latter wrote of Lord Canning’s rule 
that this “‘ was the most satisfactory period of 
his (Hill’s) whole official career, that in which 
the course of improvement was steadiest, most 
rapid and least chequered.” In 1855, Palmer- 
ston selected him to succeed Lord Dalhousie 
and take up the glittering post that had been 
snatched a generation before from his father’s 
grasp. 

On August 1st, Canning took the oath of 
office at Leadenhall Street; and at a dinner 
that night he spoke prophetic words; after 
dwelling on the tranquil state reported in India 
and on his own peaceable ambitions, he added 
“We must not forget that in the sky of India, 
serene as it is, a cloud may arise, at first no 
bigger than a man’s hand, but which growing 
bigger and bigger, may at last threaten to over- 
whelm us with ruin.” He left England at the 
end of November and reached Calcutta the 
following February, being sworn in on March 
Ist, 1856. 


Outwardly the India left by Dalhousie 
seemed to be tranquil; but it had witressed 
many and rapid changes. Some were jurely 
material, such as the developments in th tele- 
graphic and railway systems. It may be noted 
in passing that the Mutiny took place at a 
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resting point in the technical progress of 
Ir lia. Had it chanced to precede the more or 
less complete telegraphic system, it may be 
doubted whether contact could have been 
maintained between our provinces, and victory 
would have been less certain; had it befallen 
when the railways were more complete—in 
1857 the line from Calcutta ran only to Rani- 
gunj—our troops could have moved so easily 
and swiftly that the restoration of order must 
have been more rapid and manageable. Others 
of Dalhousie’s measures were more con- 
troversial, in particular his exercise of the right 
of lapse, which added such states as Jhansi and 
Satara to the already broad domains of the 
Company, his rejection of the pension of the 
Peshwas of Poona to the Nana Sahib, and his 
last decisive deed in annexing, in February 
1856, the great province of Oudh. With com- 
parable misgivings might the English nobility 
have viewed the confiscation by Richard II of 
the lands of Lancaster. 

It is inevitable that, in any assessment of 
Lord Canning’s rule, the events of the Mutiny 
must bulk largest. From its start in May 1857, 
to the execution of Tantia Topi in April 1859, 
it filled two of his five years. But it should not 
be overlooked that, in his early months, he had 
to conduct a war in Persia; that, while his 
hands were still full with the suppression of the 
Mutiny in the year 1858, he had to cope with 
great hostility in England, culminating in a 
serious conflict with the Secretary of State, 
and also with the transfer of authority from 
the East India Company to the Crown; that 
the Mutiny left a considerable legacy of 
financial and military problems that occupied 
much of his later years, until in March 1862, 
he handed over his viceroyalty to Lord Elgin. 
Writing to the son of that Lord Elgin in 1895, 
Sir Arthur Godley recorded that the aged 
Gladstone spoke of Canning as “ the Viceroy 
whom he chiefly glorifies among those of his 
times... but of course there were many 
things which strongly prejudiced him in his 
favour,”! 

How far can the historian of today go in 
justi!ving Gladstone’s praise? It cannot be 
disputed that Canning brought high qualities 


I gin papers (India Office). Correspondence 
with «crsons in England 1895, No. 114. 





Commander in the Persian War and, during the Mutiny, 
leader of the Lucknow garrison, GENERAL SIR JAMES 
OUTRAM (1803-1863); @ photograph of 1859 


to his task. He was a dignified and conscien- 
tious man, meticulous in detail but high- 
minded in principle, with a passionate devotion 
to justice and truth. Though he possessed 
emotions, he kept them to himself, and allowed 
them rarely, perhaps too rarely, mastery or 
display. Not only did the bitter grief at his 
wife’s death manifest itself; but his secretary 
has recorded that, after learning of the tragedy 
of Cawnpore, he paced up and down all night 
in an agony of regret at the disaster that he had 









failed by so little to avert. Although his dili- 
gence, and a perhaps over-scrupulous attention 
to minutiae, kept him barricaded behind a wall 
of despatch boxes and contributed to, if it did 
not cause, his early death, none the less he 
could perceive early the main issues and resolve 
his mind on them; furthermore on these basic 
decisions his judgments were almost always 
right. Panic, hysteria and rage he disdained. 
At the end of 1857—December 11th—he wrote 
to Granville, already clear that the Mutiny, 
though begun in blood, should not be stamped 
out in blood also: “ I will not govern in anger. 
Justice, and that as stern, as inflexible as law 
and might can make it, I will deal out. But I 
will never allow an angry and undiscriminating 
act or word to proceed from the Government 
of India as long as I am responsible for it.’ 
As is well known, the reaction of the English 
press was to confer on Canning the soubriquet 
of “ Clemency ”; the name, though intended 
as an insult, has become a title to honour. 


The first major problem that confronted the 
new Governor-General was that of relations 
with Persia. The issue was Persian inter- 
ference in the territories between her own 
frontiers and India, and in particular with 
Herat. Nasr-ud-Din had occupied Herat in 
1851 and been compelled to withdraw again 
two years later. In 1856 this town, despite 
treaty promises, was again seized by the troops 
of the Shah. On November Ist, 1856, with 
great reluctance, Lord Canning declared war 
on Persia in the name of the East India Com- 
pany. “ Do not be afraid of my being unduly 
hasty to Persia,” he had written to Vernon 
Smith, the President of the Board of Control, 
in April, “‘ Unless the Shah should steam up the 
Hooghly, with Murray swinging at his yard- 
arm, I hope that . . . we shall be able to keep 
the peace.” Within a fortnight of the declara- 
tion, forty-five vessels left Bombay, carrying 
some 5,700 soldiers of whom more than a third 
were British. This body was substantially 
reinforced when James Outram, to Canning’s 
definite regret, took up the Persian command 
early in 1857 instead of returning to Oudh. 


2 No single letter makes clearer Canning’s attitude 
to the Mutiny: it is printed in Fitzmaurice: Granville, 
PP. 273-7. 
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In January a treaty was also concluded with 
Dost Mahomed the ruler of Afghanistan. The 
Amir’s message to Lord Canning, after expres- 
sing regret at not meeting him personally, 
ended with the words, “‘ And now I have made 
an alliance with the British Government, and 
come what may, I will keep it till death.” Nor 
were these idle words, for even in the grimmest 
hours of 1857 Dost Mahomed remained true 
to his pledge, and thereby greatly relieved the 
strain on our position in North-West India. 

We need not concern ourselves with the 
course of the war in the Persian gulf, though it 
is a pregnant comment on communications at 
this period that Outram, at Bushire, only 
learned on April sth that peace had been 
signed in Paris between Britain and Persia on 
March 4th; the settlement was finally ratified 
in Baghdad on May 2nd. The immediate 
result of the campaign was that India herself, 
having already sent troops to the Crimea who 
had not yet returned, was further denuded of 
forces in the fateful spring of 1857. Minor 
consequences included the financial burden— 
soon engulfed in a greater—and some difficulty 
in Oudh, where Outram’s replacement proved 
cantankerous and prone to quarrels, giving 
Canning some anxiety. 


The vast and often tendentious literature 
provoked by the Mutiny has still left some 
circumstances, in particular around its out- 
break, obscure and ill-defined. Rumours 
spread richly over lush ground. It was believed 
—dquite wrongly—that Canning had come with 
a mission to propagate Christianity: his least 
act of piety or charity was liable to distortion. 
For the leisurely climate of India, the pace of 
Dalhousie’s reforms had perhaps been some- 
what headlong; the same sense of bewilder- 
ment may have been shared by the less pliable 
Anglo-Saxons after a few years of Norman 
conquest and brisk King William. Old pro- 
phecies that the régime of Plassey would endure 
for exactly a century were passed from mouth 
to mouth;* mysterious little cakes — the 
“* chupatties ”—circulated from hand to hand 
with or without messages. Some agents were 


* It should be noted that this prophecy dic not 
apply in Moslem circles. Plassey was fought ir the 
year 1171 of the Hegira: early 1857 was in 1274 1.H. 








ceriainly at work on behalf of the King of 
Ou‘h and probably the Nana Sahib also; the 
Mavlavi of Faizabad was on his mysterious 
journeys. Early in 1857—it was first reported 
on |anuary 22nd—appeared the famous story 
of the greased cartridges. And,.although later 
enguiry produced the verdict that no objection- 
able cartridge had ever been issued to a Sepoy 
against his will, it was not the fact, but the 
whisper with its proselytising undertones, that 
did the damage. However fertile for disorder 
the general situation may have been, it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that it was 
the greased cartridge that was the proximate 
cause of the outbreak. 

Nor can we disguise the nature of the rising. 
It was a military mutiny that, in its vital phase, 
was to all intents confined to the army of the 
Bengal Presidency. Such mutinies had taken 
place before—at Vellore in 1806 or most 
recently at Barrackpore in 1852: almost always 
they sprang from a fact or allegation of broken 
faith to the Sepoy; but they did not reach the 
scale of 1857-8. Once the flight of the Meerut 
rebels, on May roth, to Delhi had given the 
uprising a political flavour, it was possible for 
disaffected elements of any kind to join the 
mutineers. This was the hinge; and the blame 
for this turn of history must rest squarely upon 
the supine and irresolute figure of the British 
officer commanding at Meerut. In its first 
phase, therefore, the problem was a military 
one; and it was not novel. It would have 
needed blind faith indeed to believe that the 
temper or the system of the Indian army was 
satisfactory, or more particularly of the Bengal 
army—for the forces of each Presidency were 
recruited on different terms and with varying 
arrangements for promotion, the treatment of 
caste and other details. Discerning men had 
voiced their anxieties; Dalhousie alone had put 
in no less than nine minutes to Leadenhall 
Street, of which two were so well filed that 
they could not later be traced! Napier, Henry 
Lawrence, even Malleson, as he so often 
reminds us, had spoken up. Inertia had pre- 
vaile:; and extraneous circumstances had 
reduced the body of white troops in India. On 
the atal Sunday of May roth there were 
238,20 Indian troops and 38,000 Europeans: 
as la'c as 1856, the number of the latter had 




















Mosque at the Khyratee Gate, Delhi; photograph at 


the beginning of the Mutiny, 1857 


been greater by over 7,000. The newly won 
Punjab boasted twelve white regiments: in 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood there were two, 
but only one more—at Dinapore—in the im- 
mense stretch between the capital and Luck- 
now. In fact, Bengal was virtually unprotected 
against an emergency of this nature. 

The first whispers of disaffection came in 
the early months of 1857, with the mutiny of the 
19th Native Infantry at Berhampore, twelve 
marches from Calcutta, on February 26th, 
marking the first milestone. On March 29th 
the 34th N.I., a regiment of doubtful reputa- 
tion, killed two of its officers on parade; but the 
situation was saved by the valour and decision 
of General Hearsey, who captured the rebellious 
sepoy Mungul Pandy, whose second name 
became a generic term for revolted troops. A 
lull followed in April, but on May 3rd (Sir) 
Henry Lawrence was compelled to disband the 
7th Irregulars at Lucknow; and a week later 
came the catastrophe of Meerut. Clear news 











LORD CANNING’S return visit to the MAHARAJAH OF KASHMIR, 1860. Water-colour by William 
Simpson 


of this, and of the fall of Delhi, only reached 
Canning on May 14th. 

It is sometimes argued that the Governor- 
General was slow to appreciate the nature of 
the crisis. It is true that opinion in Calcutta 
was for a time sanguine about the possibility 
of recapturing Delhi; but in the military sphere 
Canning acted with alacrity and prevision. 
On May 14th itself he telegraphed to Lord 
Elphinstone at Bombay, urging a quicker 
return of the Persian force, and to Lord Harris 
at Madras ordering two regiments to prepare 
for embarkation. The same day saw a steamer 
leave for Pegu in Burma to bring over the 35th 
(Queen’s) Regiment. To the two Lawrence 
brothers, in the Punjab and at Lucknow, went 
discretionary powers on the 16th; while, on the 
19th, a steamer left for Ceylon bearing an 
officer to intercept the force that Lord Elgin 
was leading to China. A private letter told him: 
“ Our hold of Bengal—and the Upper Provinces 
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—depends upon the turn of a word—a look 
I cannot shut my eyes to the danger or to the 
urgent necessity under which I lie to collect 
every European that can carry arms.” More suc- 
cinctly, he told Granville on the same day 
(May 19th), “ Canton will keep—India will 
not.” Elgin, to his credit, allowed his whole 
force to proceed at once to the aid of India 
From a military view, the crucial operation 
in the suppression of the Mutiny was the so- 
called siege of Delhi. On June 8th British 
forces took up their position on the ridge; 
they never prevented free ingress to or egress 
from the City. On September 21st, the 
Kashmir gate was stormed, only seven cays 
after the arrival of the much needed siege train. 
Cawnpore was recaptured on December ‘th, 
1857, and Lucknow finally reduced in Merch 
1858. Long and bitter campaigns in most 
difficult country still had to be fought ou" in 
the rest of 1858 and even part of 1859. ‘! his 
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splendid story has been told often enough 
before. 

iring the long summer of 1857, even the 
heroic spirit of John Lawrence began to quail; 
and he mooted the advisability of abandoning 
Peshawar in a letter of June roth. “ It appears 
to me that by holding on too long in all, we 
may lose all. Like mariners at sea in a tempest, 
I would sacrifice a portion to save the rest.” 
Canning’s heart was firmer, though his answer 
July 15th) gives a desperate picture of our 
communications; ““ The outbreak at Indore on 
the 1st will no doubt have interrupted the 
Dawk as well as the Telegraph to Bombay. I 
therefore send a steamer to Madras with this 
letter . . . and I shall request Lord Harris to 
telegraph to Lord Elphinstone my answer to 
your question regarding Peshawar. It will be 
‘Hold on to Peshawar to the last’.” The 
advice was good. 


In the second half of 1857, the Governor- 
General had to face much difficulty from public 
opinion. The first phase of the outbreak had 
led to the institution of commissions, some- 
times only of a single officer, to try and punish 
suspected persons. Ample evidence, which 
perhaps too proudly he scorned to publish in his 
own defence, reached Lord Canning of an 
excessive spirit of reprisal and injustice. At the 
end of July, he issued a series of principles by 
which mutineers or deserters of various cate- 
gories were to be treated. It was now that the 
English press nicknamed him ‘“ Clemency.” 
Later in the same year, European elements in 
Calcutta and Bengal addressed a petition to the 
Queen demanding Canning’s recall. To read 
this remarkable document today is to appreciate 
more the folly, petty rancour and racial pre- 
judice of its subscribers than to pass any sub- 
stantial censure on its intended victim. It may, 
however, have contributed to Canning’s 
decision to move from Calcutta to the more 
central position of Allahabad early in 1858. 
But his enemies were not-confined to India. 
In February, there were unsuccessful motions 
by Derby and Disraeli to omit Canning’s name 
from ‘he thanks of Parliament to the Govern- 
ment ind officers of India; Palmerston, still 
Prim: Minister, spoke in the Governor- 
General’s defence, but was less effective than 





usual from having mislaid all his notes. On 
February 2oth, his ministry fell—partly because 
of the inclusion of Canning’s brother-in-law, 
Clanricarde, who did not enjoy a high moral 
reputation—and was replaced by a Conservative 
administration headed by Derby and Disraeli, 
with Lord Ellenborough at the Board of 
Control. Palmerston, before his fall, had intro- 
duced a Bill to transfer the government of India 
from the Company to the Crown; this task was 
now taken up in a new, and differing, measure 
by Derby. Before it had passed into law, 
Lord Canning had been in violent conflict with 
the government at home. Some of his friends 
had suggested that he should resign; but 
Canning at once made clear to Ellenborough 
that this was not his intention, unless the new 
administration desired it. 

After the capture of Lucknow, the Governor- 
General desired to proceed to its pacification 
and re-settlement. To this end he drew up a 
proclamation. Its gist was that the punishment 
for rebellion was forfeiture of land; but the 
indulgence of the government would be large 
to those who came promptly forward and 
assisted in the restoration of order. This rider 
was added at the specific request of Outram, 
who was not in sympathy with the measure. 
If the penalty seemed at first sight severe, the 
intention was merciful and the remedy success- 
ful. The mismanagement of Oudh, before its 
take-over in 1856, had left in doubt the title 
of many “ talukdars” to their land. From 
now on their position was clear; and sober 
critics of Canning’s policy must allow that the 
history of this province was uneventful for a 
generation after his death. The impetuous and 
faulty judgment of Lord Ellenborough acted 
otherwise. Not only did he censure Canning in 
terms as harsh as they were unbecoming—and 
this without consulting the whole Cabinet— 
but he caused his diatribe to be published in 
England before it was even received in India. 
Among other indiscretions, he even impugned 
the British title to Oudh itself.‘ In the event, 
only his resignation, followed by another dis- 


4 There were elements of comedy in the imbroglio. 
Vernon Smith had failed to pass to Ellenborough an 
important letter of Canning, and Ellenborough had 
an incomplete version of the proclamation. Neither 
circumstance excuses the manner in which he 
behaved. 
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** Our clemency will be extended to all offenders, save and except those 
convicted of having directly taken part in the murder of British subjects.” 
An engraving of CANNING after a photograph by Mayall 


play of disunity by the Whigs, saved the Derby- 
Disraeli administration from collapse. Rather 
curiously, public opinion in England which 
had been on the whole hostile to Canning now 
swung to his side. 


In the summer of 1858, with his son Stanley 
at the Board of Control, Derby succeeded in 


passing his India Bill. ‘‘ It will be necessary 


he wrote on August Ist, “ that the Quee: 


assuming the direct government, should signi 


the fact by a Proclamation, in which she sk 
at the same time indicate the general princ 
of the policy which H.M. intends to pursue 
On September ist, the Court of Directo 
the East India Company in its last so 
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embly, and in language worthy of the 
occasion, offered an empire to its Sovereign. 
O. November Ist, 1858, the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion was read at the headquarters of the first 
Viceroy—still at Allahabad—and other pro- 
vir.cial centres: it included the phrase: “‘ Our 
clemency will be extended to all offenders, save 
and except those who have been, or shall be, 
convicted of having directly taken part in the 
murder of British subjects.” In the following 
March, Canning was appointed G.C.B. and 
raised to an Earldom: in June 1861, he became 
one of the foundation Knights of the Star of 
India. The institution of this order marks a 
change in the relation of the Princes with the 
Crown, to which they acknowledged a vassalage 
and loyalty never given to the old Company. 
To them no sentence in the Proclamation of 
1858 was more welcome than that proclaiming 
an end of territorial annexation—and thus by 
implication of the doctrine of “ lapse.” 

Che remainder of Canning’s viceroyalty was 





A Grand Durbar at Cawnpore after the suppression of the Mutiny; CANNING investing loyal rajahs 
with decorations and proprietary rights 


largely occupied in reorganization and re- 
construction. It is not too strong a claim to 
assert that the fabric of the last period of British 
rule was hammered out at this time; Canning 
and two successive Secretaries of State, Lord 
Stanley and Sir Charles Wood (later 1st Lord 
Halifax) were the main craftsmen, while of 
Canning’s assistants Frere was perhaps the 
most outstanding. The new arrangements in 
England do not concern us: in India it was 
decided by the Councils Act of 1861 that the 
Governor-General should rule with a Council 
of five members—to whom was usually added 
the Commander-in-Chief—each of whom pre- 
sided over certain departments. Canning had 
strongly advocated, and had tried out, this 
portfolio principle in the intervening period; 
he had, however, begun by favouring a system 
of secretaries which in 1860 he abandoned. In 
the world of finance, the Mutiny had almost 
destroyed the cumbrous system grown up over 
many years. Canning decided that new blood 













was needed and asked for an expert from 
England. Under James Wilson, and his suc- 
cessor Samuel Laing, who faced a deficit of 
over £7 million and a debt of £98 million—of 
which some £40 million was due to the Mutiny 
—the situation was rapidly restored; and by 
1864 the deficit had disappeared. 

No facet of Indian life had been more 
affected by the Mutiny than the army itself. 
The Bengal Army was virtually destroyed: the 
Company’s white forces had now to be dealt 
with. Canning was in favour of a separate 
European force committed to the service of 
India, hoping thus to secure it from being 
milked at every military crisis in the West. 
But the Government decided for amalgamation 
in May 1860; and all the European forces were 
incorporated in the Queen’s Army, though not 
without protest and discontent. 

Of more technical content, but equal im- 
portance, were a series of legal reforms that 
characterized. the later years of Lord Canning’s 
rule. 1861 saw the passing of the Indian High 
Courts Act; a Penal Code, enacted in 1860 and 
thereafter little changed, was followed by the 
Criminal Procedure Code of 1861. But the 
Viceroy’s time was occupied not only with 
measures of this scope. Care had to be given to 
commerce: both in 1859 and in 1860 there 
were labour conflicts in the indigo areas of 
Bengal. Education needed fostering; for three 
Universities had actually been founded in the 
few tranquil months of 1857. Infinite problems 
of personnel would arise; the preoccupations 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s office with uniforms 
for the new Civil Service must be settled before 
the next series of Drawing Rooms; Palmerston 
wrote blithely in August 1860 that a Liberal 
member of parliament to whom he had given 
letters of introduction was, in fact, a lunatic. 
Under pressure, Canning consented to prolong 
his term of office, though warned by Granville 
that Dalhousie attributed his own breakdown to 
this circumstance; and it was only in March 
1862 that he handed over to the Earl of Elgin 
and Kincardine. Already, in November 1861, 
he had lost his wife, who lies still in Calcutta. 
Canning himself reached England in April and 


died in June. A post-mortem revealed that his 
constitution was completely undermined. Suca 
was the toll that India exacted of her servant. 
He was not yet fifty. 


Any assessment of Lord Canning’s impori- 
ance is bound to dwell more on his handling of 
the supreme crisis of his rule than on the long 
and diligent reconstruction that followed, and 
that stood so well the twin tests of time and 
changing circumstance. Much of the machinery 
instituted between 1858 and 1862 survived, 
almost unaltered, at least into the present 
century, if not until the end of British rule. But 
the Mutiny was a watershed in the history of 
Indian and British relations that stands for 
more than the end of the Company’s power. 
Beyond doubt, racial bitterness and racial divi- 
sion sprang from it: it is due to Canning above 
other men that they were not more dangerous. 
In large issues and small, his sense of justice 
was inflexible, and his impulse one of sound 
sensibility. He could deplore to Granville the 
introduction by young officers of the word 
“nigger” (December 24th, 1857): but he 
equally scorned to justify his magnanimity by 
citing the misconduct of his own race. His 
austerity and aloofness were liable to be mis- 
understood: he lacked altogether the instincts 
of a public relations officer. Episodes that dis- 
turbed him—including a sorry example of in- 
discriminate white vengeance and a peccadillo 
of the most turbulent of cavalry officers—he 
consigned to a locked notebook under the head- 
ing “ Obliviscenda.” His dignity survived both 
the discontents of the Calcutta petitioners and 
the wanton assault of Ellenborough: when he 
finally left India, a more just emotion was in 
the air, the Queen’s government was firmly 
established and peace reigned from Peshawar 
to Madras. The motto of his family is “ Ne 
cede malis sed contra.” Lord Canning may fairly 
claim to have yielded nothing to the evils in his 
path. On the contrary, whether he is judged as 
the last of the Governors-General or the first of 
the Viceroys, he earned not only the gratitude 
of India and Britain but a place among ‘he 
greatest of these administrators. 
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The King imprisoned in Carisbrooke Castle from a contemporary tract 


Oliver Cromwell was at heart no republican; but he believed that God manifested His will 
through the triumphs or misfortunes that He awarded to those engaged in 
“great businesses”; and Charles’s continued misjudgments revealed that, if the world 
were to be made safe for the “ Godly,” the King must be executed. 


By SIR CHARLES OGILVIE 


execution of the King. A mere handful, 
- possibly not more than a few hundred 
peop'e, were really determined to put the King 
to dvath. Without Cromwell’s active support 
they would have been powerless. But he was 
alm \t a majority in himself, and once his mind 
was made up that the King must die, Charles’s 
fate was sealed. , 


C ROMWELL WAS RESPONSIBLE for the 


Cromwell was in no sense a republican. He 
cared little for forms of government. But it is 
certain that for long, probably up to the out- 
break of the second civil war, he would have 
preferred a return to the ancient order, Kings, 
Lords, and Commons, provided that the world 
could be made safe for the “‘ Godly.” He had 
carried on protracted negotiations with Charles 
after the first civil war, and had respected and 








even admired him. He was, moreover, naturally 
a kind man, with strong affections and 
neither bloodthirsty nor revengeful despite the 
awful massacres at Drogheda and Wexford, 
which he regarded as having been planned by 
God. He was also a shrewd observer. By 1648 
the bulk of the nation was Royalist; many of 
those who had fought against Charles reverted 
to their old allegiance once he was a prisoner 
and unable to do them further harm. Cornet 
Joyce had been forced to by-pass Cambridge, 
the heart of the Eastern Association, when 
taking the captive King from Holmby House, 
as the townsfolk were preparing to strew the 
streets with rose leaves; and Parliament had 
been forced to issue an ordinance forbidding the 
access of crowds of people to the King to be 
touched for the Evil.’ “‘ The divinity that doth 
hedge a king” had re-established its ascend- 


'* La croyance au don thaumaturgique est alors 
un des dogmes de cette foi royaliste que rejettent les 
partisans du ‘ Long Parliament,’ mais qui vit toujours 

dans I’ ame des foules.”’ 


Carisbrooke, from an eighteenth-century print: it was Charles’s arrest in the Isle of Wight that 
apparently caused Cromwell “‘ to begin to make up his mind about the King’s future ”’ 
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ancy over the minds of the vast majority of 
Englishmen. Cromwell was fully aware of this. 
How then did he fail to perceive that the 
execution of the King, and the manner of it, 
made it certain that the cause of the “ Godly ” 
minority must ultimately be overthrown ? 

The reason is to be found in his religious 
beliefs. “I knew him at Bugden,” wrote 
Archbishop Williams, who was a distant con- 
nection of Cromwell, “ but never knew his 
religion. He was a common spokesman for 
Sectaries and maintained their part with stub- 
bornness.”” The Bishop had reason to suspect 
that Cromwell in spite of his regular church- 
going was heading towards Non-conform'ty. 
There can be no doubt that he was, perhaps as 
early as 1633 or 1634. When the final break 
came is uncertain; but in 1641 he was onc of 
the supporters of the “ Root and Branc1 
petition for the abolition of the hierarch cal 
government of the Church. 

What religious denomination did he ado >t? 
He adopted none. It is often assumed tha’ he 
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ws an Independent. But he certainly never 
belonged to any “gathered church” or 
covenanted congregation. His theological 
beliefs, though not unique, were at least highly 
individual and he would have found difficulty in 
discovering a congregation altogether like- 
minded with himself. It is also possible that he 
thought that his position and influence as the 
protagonist of liberty of conscience for all the 
“ Godly ” (which included roughly all anti- 
episcopalians) might be weakened if he were to 
identify himself too closely with any one group. 
There are a number of indications of the doubts 
that contemporaries felt as to the precise nature 
of his religious beliefs. As Hobbes remarked 
in Leviathan: “‘ These (the sects) were Crom- 
well’s best cards, of whom he had a very great 
number in the Army and some in the House 
whereof he was thought to be one; though in 
reality he was not steadily attached to any one 
particular sect but applying himself always to 
the faction that was strongest, was of a colour 
like it.” John Rogers, the Fifth Monarchy man, 
who had been very friendly with Cromwell at 
the time of the Commonwealth, said on the 
occasion of his interview with him when Pro- 
tector: “‘ Yea, every man that talks with you is 
apt to think you of his opinion, my lord, what- 
soever he be.” 

The unfriendliness of these comments seems 
to have been due to a failure to understand 
Cromwell’s respect for the opinions of anyone 
who had “ the root of the matter in him.” He 
was well aware of the misunderstanding, and 
even unpopularity, that his tolerance aroused 
amongst sectarian fanatics of all types. As late 
as 1656, in his speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment, he said that he had, through God’s 
mercy, not been unhappy in preventing any one 
religion from imposing upon another. Com- 
menting on this speech, Bordeaux, the French 
Ambassador, noted: “ J] parla en suite de la 
religion témoignant bien des regrets de toutes les 
divisions qui s’y trouvaient sans néantmoins faire 
cognistre précisément quelle sonts ses sentiments 
sur -e sujet.” Cromwell himself seems to have 
adn :tted that he owed no fixed allegiance. In 
a leer to his daughter Bridget Ireton, dated 
Oct ber 25th, 1646, he declared: “‘ Thus to be 
ase. xer is to be of the best sect next to a finder; 
anc such a one shall every humble seeker be in 
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the end.” It is to be observed that the word 
“ seeker ” is not spelt with a capital. Cromwell 
was not a Seeker, but he was a seeker. He was 
not an Independent, but he was an independent. 

The sect to which he seems to have been 
closest was that of the Fifth Monarchy. Its 
theology did not entirely square with his; but 
its main tenet—that Christ was coming again 
personally to rule the world, when once it had 
been purged of the enemies of God and God- 
lessness—was the essential core of his religious 
belief. Cromwell would probably have strongly 
resented any suggestion that he was an anti- 
trinitarian; but there is no doubt that, in 
practice, he regarded God the Father and God 
the Son as different Persons with different 
functions and different natures. God the 
Father was occupied in preparing the world for 
the Second Coming of God the Son, which 
entailed the ruthless extirpation of His enemies. 
There was, therefore, no contradiction in 
Cromwell’s mind between the God of Venge- 
ance of the Old Testament and the God of Love 
of the New. It is hardly too much to say that 
Cromwell was for the latter part of his life that 
seeming contradiction in terms, a moderate, 
liberal and cautious Fifth Monarchy man. 
Many puritans were touched with millenarian- 
ism; but Cromwell was undoubtedly convinced 
that the Second Coming might be close at hand. 
He believed that the “ Saints,” that is to say, 
the elect, in which he included, broadly speak- 
ing, all the Calvinist sects, and not merely the 
Fifth Monarchy men, were the Chosen People, 
the latter day representatives of the Israelites, 
whom God in his own good time would lead 
out of tribulation, and to whom he would 
ultimately grant dominion and power in order 
that they might make all things ready for the 
assumption of rule by Christ Himself. The 
military triumphs of the “ Saints,” or rather of 
the Armies in which the “ Saints ” fought, and 
above all, the execution of the King, success- 
fully carried out by a tiny minority, could well 
be indications that the Second Coming might 
not be far off. 

It seems that the summoning of the Parlia- 
ment of Saints was in cautious preparation for 
it. His remarkable speech at the opening of the 
Parliament on July 4th, 1653, has throughout 
a marked millenarian drift. In the course of it, 
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OLIVER CROMWELL: “an infallible sign of God’s 
approval in the conduct of ‘ great businesses’ was 
success.”” Crayon drawing by Samuel Cooper 


he announced that “ God hath in a military 
way—we may speak it without flattering our- 
selves and I believe you know it—He hath 
appeared with them .. . and now in these civil 
powers and authorities does He not appear? 
Are these not ill prognostications of the God 
we wait for? Indeed I do think somewhat is 
at the door, we are at the threshold.”’ The Fifth 
Monarchy men were delighted and immensely 
encouraged. But Cromwell was not at all in 
sympathy with the excesses of the handful of 
fanatical enthusiasts, who passionately believed 
that the prophecy of Daniel—‘ The Saints 
shall take the Kingdom and possess the King- 
dom ”’—was about to be fulfilled, and that no 
time should be lost in sweeping away existing 
institutions. This alarmed him; and the doings 
of the Parliament of Saints soon led him to the 
conclusion “ that the issue was not answerable 
to the simplicity and honesty of the design.” 
He agreed with them to the extent that he 


believed that the Second Coming might well be 
not far distant, and that careful and cautio.s 
preparation for it should be made, but held that 
no drastic steps should be taken until “ external 
manifestations,” for which he was always 
waiting and watching, should show beyond 
doubt that they were in accordance with the 
plan of God. 

In Cromwell’s view, God did not normally 
achieve His ends by direct inspiration; and he 
was rarely conscious of it. Indeed, he almost 
scoffed at Quaker George Fox’s implicit 
reliance on the Inner Light. Nor did he 
believe that faith alone was a sure guide. In 
the Putney debates he stated: “ I know a man 
may answer all difficulties with faith and faith 
will answer all difficulties really where it is, but 
we are very apt all of us to call that faith that 
may perhaps be but carnal imagination and 
carnal reasonings.” Prayer, too, was not 
enough. The purpose of prayer in the conduct 
of “great businesses” was in order to be 
vouchsafed the capacity to see the way in which 
God was moving. If one prayed hard enough 
and watched carefully enough, guidance would 
be given. Cromwell’s motto might well have 
been “‘ Watch and pray”; and the watching 
was perhaps more important than the prayer. 
It has often been suggested that Cromwell was 
an opportunist. So, in a way, he was. But his 
occasional hesitations—as at the Battle of Edge- 
hill and at Pontefract—must not be attributed 
to a desire “to see which way the cat would 
jump.” He was waiting to see which way the 
Lord would break forth. 

An infallible sign of God’s approval in the 
conduct of “‘ great businesses” was success. 
He foretold trouble for him who “submits not 
the appearances of God in the World, and 
therefore lifts up his heel against God and 
mocketh at all His providences.” He went on to 
assert that “ The Rod hath a voice and He will 
make Himself known by the judgements which 
He executeth . . . doth He not by them manifest 
Himself? Is not this as fair a lecture and as 
clear speaking as anything a dark reason lef: to 
the letter of the Scriptures can call from them ?” 
“ And thus,” he added, “‘ we have found ‘he 
cause of God by the works of God which are 
the testimony of God.” Perhaps the most 
complete statement of his absolute belie! in 

















xternal manifestations ” is to be found in his 
correspondence with the Governor of Edin- 
burgh Castle after the Battle of Dunbar. He 
had dwelt upon the discomfiture of the Pres- 
byterian ministers as a result of his great 
victory, which he regarded as the answer of God 
to his appeal. The Governor of Edinburgh 
Castle replied that, “They have not so learned 
Christ as to hang the equity of their cause upon 
events, but desire to have their hearts estab- 
lished in the love of the Truth in all the 
tribulations that befall them.” Cromwell was 
scandalized. “‘ But did you not solemnly appeal 
and pray?” he replied. “‘ Did not we so too? 
And ought not you and we to think with fear 
and trembling of the hand of the great God in 
this mighty and strange appearance of his, 
instead of slightly calling it ‘an event’ ? 
Were not both your and our expectations 
renewed from time to time whilst we waited 
upon God to see which way He would manifest 
Himself upon our appeals ? And shall we, after 
all these prayers, fastings, tears, expectations 
and solemn appeals, call these ‘ bare events.’ 
The Lord pity you.” 

There is no doubt that Cromwell’s deeply 
rooted belief in the absolute validity of external 
manifestations influenced his actions on every 
occasion when “ great businesses” were to- 
ward. That belief alone appears to have been 
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responsible for his ultimate persuasion of the 
necessity for the King’s execution. It seems 
possible that he thought that the revival of 
Royalism in 1648 might be a sign that God was 
not in favour of extreme measures against 
Charles. On the other hand, it might be that the 
growth of sympathy for the King, culminating 
in rebellion, was designed to inflame the hearts 
of the “ Godly” against the “ man of blood.” 
But he was not sure. In his speech to the Army 
Council on November Ist, 1647, he clearly 
expressed his hesitations. Of those who were 
even then convinced of the necessity for drastic 
action, “‘ I do wish them,” he said, “ that they 
will take heed of that which some men are apt 
to be carried away by, apprehensions that God 
will destroy these persons or that power, for 
that they may mistake in.” Apprehensions 
were not a sufficient guide—what was wanted 
was some material and visible indication of the 
way in which the Lord was looking. “‘ Let those 
that are of that mind wait upon God for such a 
way when the thing may be done without sin, 
and without scandal too.” 

This speech was made ten days before the 
escape of Charles from Hampton Court. 
There seems to be no reasonable doubt that 
Cromwell not only connived at the escape but 
that he engineered it. While the King was in 
England, he was both the target for violent anti- 
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“* God did not wish him to escape’’: the execution of Charles I, January 30th, 1649. 
A contemporary print 








Royalists like Ireton, who would stick at 
nothing to sweep away Charles and his principal 
supporters without waiting for a sign, and the 
focus of every kind of Royalist intrigue and plot. 
His disappearance would solve many problems. 
He would almost certainly go to France. 
Mazarin would do nothing to help him to 
regain his throne, as he was far too deeply 
embroiled to run the risk of adding to his 
enemies the masters of the most powerful army, 
and what was soon to become the most powerful 
navy, in Europe. Charles would be a helpless 
exile, living on the charity of a foreign power; 
and in time people might forget about him, or 
at least, be content occasionally to drink the 
health of the King “ over the water.” 
Whalley, Cromwell’s first cousin, com- 
mander of a regiment of horse, was entrusted 
with the guardianship of the King. Cromwell 
advised Whalley that there were rumours of an 
attempt to be made on His Majesty’s person. 
“ Therefore,” he wrote, “ I pray have a care of 
your guards, for if any such thing should be 
done, it would be accounted a most horrid act.” 
This letter Whalley showed to the King on 
November 11th; and that same evening Charles 
escaped. It seems likely that Cromwell had 
given other instructions—that the King’s 
flight was not to be hindered, and that this 
letter, which was intended for publication, was 
meant to safeguard himself and Whalley. 
This surmise is strengthened by Whalley’s 
statement in the House of Commons, to the 
bar of which he was summoned for an explana- 
tion. He admitted having shown the letter to 
the King, and that the author was Cromwell. 
He also wrote to Lenthall, the Speaker, saying 
which indeed was true, that Charles was 
allowed to walk in the grounds, and that the 
privacy of his apartments was respected; but 
he went on to say that the house was vast, and 
had, he was informed, fifteen hundred rooms. 
This is nonsense. In Charles I’s time, Hampton 
Court was a large palace, with five quadrangles; 
but it certainly did not contain fifteen hundred 
rooms. Whalley also maintained that it would 
have required a troop of horse perpetually on 
duty to guard all the outgoings. But he had a 
whole regiment; and Cromwell had told him to 
be careful. There is no doubt that he knew that 


Charles was in his apartments on the evening of 


November 11th. There were two exits from 
them, the entrance and the back way. He says 
that he asked for the King at five in the evening, 
but waited for him, as he was told that Charles 
was writing letters. Still, he did nothing unti! 
eight, and did not so much as knock on the 
door. He had pressed the servant Mawle to do 
so; but Mawle had refused; and even then he 
had refrained from knocking, but contented 
himself with trying to look through the key- 
hole. It is all most uncoavincing; and, as was 
pointed out by Peck in his Desiderata Curiosa, 
Rushworth did not publish the story of what 
happened, or was said to have happened, 
“ because it contained some things not much 
to the advantage of Cromwell and Whalley.” 
A further point is that, on November 12th, the 
day after the escape, Cromwell wrote to the 
Earl of Manchester, then Speaker of the House 
of Lords, that “ the King, with nine horses, 
last night went over Kingston Bridge.” So, at 
any rate, the fugitive had been seen very soon 
after he got away. But there was no pursuit. 
Charles, unfortunately, went to the Isle of 
Wight. Robert Hammond, the Governor, was 
the brother of his private Chaplain; and it was 
doubtless thought that he might be won over. 
He arrested Charles, however, and confined 
him in Carisbrooke Castle; and it seems to 
have been this that caused Cromwell to begin 
to make up his mind about the King’s future. 
God did not wish him to escape. The out- 
break of the second civil war convinced him 
that any dealings with Charles were contrary to 
the will of God, and that the renewal of blood- 
shed was a punishment for having negotiated 
with him. The series of external manifestations 
was now clear and consistent. On October 
25th, 1648, he wrote to Hammond, who was 
beginning to feel uneasy: “ If thou wilt seck, 
seek to know the mind of God in all that chain 
of Providence, whereby God brought thee 
thither, and that Person to thee; how, before 
and since, God hath ordered him, and affairs 
concerning him; and then tell me whether there 
be not some glorious and high meaning in tis, 
above what thou has yet attained? ... My 
dear friend, let us look into providences; su: «ly 
they mean somewhat. They hang so together; 
have been so constant, so clear, uncloude.” 
After the execution of the King, he cle:rly 








ed his conviction that God had hardened 
les’s heart, as He had Pharaoh’s; and, 
ig back to the time when he and Ireton 
as they and everyone else thought, come 
rms with the King on the lines of the 
ads of the Proposals—which were by far the 

t offer ever made to Charles—he explained 

ow many times propositions for a safe and 
well grounded peace were offered to him, and 
how often he refused to consent thereto, you 
well know; which, according to human account, 
he might well have closed with, had not the 
righteous God, who knoweth the deceitful 
heart of man, and is the Preserver of mankind, 
especially of His people in His secret judgment, 
denied him a heart to assent thereto. By which 
refusals he made it appear that nothing less 
would satisfy than to have it in his power to 
destroy religion and liberties, the subversions of 
which he had so often attempted.” Cromwell’s 
mind was definitely and finally made up by the 
failure of the abortive Treaty of Newport, 
where Charles clearly showed that he was not 
prepared to give up Episcopacy, but would 
agree only to the establishment of Presby- 
terianism (which Cromwell really disliked more 
than he did Anglicanism) for three years. In 
spite of this, a majority of the Parliament 
decided that the King’s terms formed an accep- 
table basis for negotiation. Charles must, 
therefore, die, or the hard-won victory of the 
“ Saints ” would be brought to nought by him 
and the “‘ ungodly ” majority. 

It has been said that Cromwell, once he had 
made up his mind, never expressed any regret 
at the King’s execution. But there is, perhaps, 
one slight indication that he was not always 
absolutely sure of the rightness of the decision. 
In a letter to Lord Wharton, dated January Ist, 
1650, “‘ Be not offended,” he wrote, “ at the 

ner of God’s working; perhaps no other 
way was left. What if God accepted their zeal, 
even as He did that of Phineas, whom reason 
might have called before a Jury? What if the 
Lord had witnessed His approbation and 
acceptance to this zeal also—not only by signal 
outwird acts, but to the heart of good men 
too ? It may be observed that he almost 
adm: ; that Charles was murdered, or, at least, 
that ' is trial was no trial. He perished, so that 
“ the olague might be stayed from the Children 


“* There was such a groan by the thousands there present 

as I never heard before . . .” The King’s head 

exhibited by an executioner. Detail from a picture 
attributed to Weesop 


The Martyr King receives an incorruptible crown. 
Mezzotint by W. Faithorne 











of Israel,” by an act as summary and ruthless 
as that of Phineas, the son of Eleazar, in slaying 
the Israelite and the Midianitish woman. 
Perhaps, when he wrote this, he may have pic- 
tured himself as Phineas, the offending Israelite 
as Charles, and the Midianitish woman as the 
Whore of Babylon. 

Yet it seems obvious that not only did the 
visible chain of “ providences”—in other 
words, the continued misfortunes of Charles— 
ultimately convince him that God had destined 
him for destruction, but also that his fixed 
belief in the powerlessness of men without the 
helping hand of the Almighty, and in the 
certainty of victory, however great the odds, 
when that help was forthcoming, effectually 
overbore all mundane considerations. Crom- 
well’s constantly averred belief was that God 
alone was the victor, and that He used as His 
instruments the Chosen People. The armies 
which were victorious in the civil wars were 
largely composed of pressed men—at least, so 
far as the foot were concerned—and, after 
Marston Moor, of Royalist deserters, who, 
Fairfax said, were among his best troops. The 
“* Saints ” were a mere handful; but, according 
to Cromwell, it was solely owing to their 
presence in the Parliamentary forces that God 
had given them the victory. The Saints were, 
he said, “‘ The apple of His eye”; they had been 
chosen to be “ the horsemen and chariots of 
Israel.” A chain of almost unbroken successes 
had convinced him, the chief—if not the only— 
begetter of the leaven of the Parliamentary 
armies, that he was the divinely appointed 
leader of the “ Saints,” who were the People 
of the Book designed to be the instruments of 
God’s Grand Design for the world, the 
establishment of the Fifth Monarchy. It may 
indeed be held that Cromwell was as convinced 
a believer in Divine Right as Charles the First. 
Nothing else can explain why he should have 
completely ignored popular feeling and dis- 
regarded its intensity; for he was a keen and 
well-informed observer and an experienced 
politician. Yet it is hardly too much to say 
that the execution of the King aroused feelings 
of almost universal horror; and a Puritan 
diarist described it as “‘ a black providence.” 

It has even been claimed that the authorities 
had great difficulty in discovering anyone pre- 


pared to wield the axe; and there was consider- 
able speculation at the time as to the identities 
of the masked man and his assistants. It is now 
generally believed that Brandon, the public 
executioner, was the person employed. We 
find a curious entry, however, in the diary of 
one John Lamont of Newton, published at 
Edinburgh in 1830, under the date June ist, 
1661. “ William Giuan, ane officer of war, was 
hanged . . . for having ane hand in his late 
Majesty, King Charles the First his murder, 
and being the man, as some said, that did be- 
head His Majesty, or at least one of those that 
were set apairt upon the scaffold that day for 
the said purpose etc; and his head was put up 
upon the West Port.” 

To anyone less certain that he had gauged 
the Almighty’s wishes correctly, the scene at 
the execution might well have been a warning. 
“ The blow I saw given,” wrote Philip Henry 
in his diary, “and can truly say with a sad 
heart at the instant whereof, I remember well, 
there was such a groan by the thousands there 
present as I never heard before and desire | 
may never hear again.” He went on to describe 
how, immediately after the death of the King, 
troops broke up the crowds and dispersed them 
in all directions; “‘ so,” Henry continues, “I 
had much ado amongst the rest to escape home 
without hurt.” It must be remembered that 
this was a London crowd, and that London had 
always been the centre of hostility to the 
Stuarts and especially to King Charles; yet 
the execution caused a general revulsion. In 
spite of the soldiery, some few people managed 
to reach the spot under the scaffold and dip 
their handkerchiefs in the King’s blood; and 
these handkerchiefs were said later to have 
worked miracles. A tract in the British Museum 
entitled “‘ A miracle of miracles wrought by the 
blood of Charles the First upon a maid at 
Deptford, four miles from London, in 1649,” 
describes the cure of a blind girl by the touching 
of her eyes with a handkerchief stained with 
the King’s blood, the girl’s blindness having 
been due to the King’s Evil. Many pcople 
came daily from London and elsewhere 1» see 
her. In his book on the King’s Evil, Crawford 
tells us that, as late as 1838, a few crowns and 
half-crowns bearing the King’s portrait con- 
tinued to be used as the cure for the Evil in 
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der- default of the royal touch. Royalist feeling was _— all the misfortunes he had encountered owing 
ities perpetuated and strengthened by the publica- to his betrayal of Strafford. This admission 
now tion, soon after the King’s death, of the “‘ Ikon was immensely impressive; and, during the 
iblic Basilike.” The work was then almost univer- period between the execution of the King and 
We sally believed to have been written by Charles the Restoration, “‘ Ikon Basilike ” may be said 
y of himself, though it is now generally considered to have exercised a greater influence than any 
4 at that the actual author was Bishop Gauden. It book has ever had in England, excepting, of 
Ist, seems possible, however, that Gauden had had course, the Bible and Fox’s “‘ Book of Martyrs.” 
was access to some of the King’s papers in which Cromwell’s religion had prevented him from 
late he had expressed ideas similar to those in- seeing that all that he had hoped for, prayed 
rder, corporated in the book. The main thesis of for, watched for, fought for, and won was 
| be- the work is Charles’s admission that he deserved irrevocabiy doomed on the scaffold at Whitehall. 
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NE NIGHT AT THE BEGINNING of his ponti- 
() ieee, in the first years of the thirteenth 

century, Pope Innocent III had a 
terrible dream. He dreamed that the fishermen 
who, early every morning, cast their nets into 
the Tiber for the Papal table, drew up, instead 
of fish, a grisly haul: the corpses of three 
drowned babies, whose mothers had thrown 
them into the river. The next day—moved by 
compassion for these innocent victims of sin 
and poverty—the Pope ordered the foundation 
of the great institution which is still one of the 
chief hospitals of Rome: Santo Spirito in Saxia. 

This is the legend, as it may still be seen 
depicted on the walls of one of the hospital’s 
buildings. The true story was less sensational. 
The hospital founded by Pope Innocent was 
built, among the gardens on the right bank of 
the Tiber which had once been called the orti 
di Agrippina, upon the foundations of some 
buildings erected in 727 by Ine, King of 
Wessex, who had left his kingdom to go to 
Rome as a pilgrim and there had founded the 
first hospice for English pilgrims, the Schola 
Saxonum, beside which soon rose the national 
Saxon church in Rome, Santa Maria in Saxia. 

Some doubt is cast upon this date by the 
fact that Bede does not mention the Schola; 
but it is certain that by 799 it was in existence, 
for the Roman Liber Pontificalis refers to it as 
one of the four Scholae Peregrinorum (the other 
three being the Frankish, the Frisian and the 
Lombard) which welcomed Pope Leo III on 
his return to Rome and which attended, on 
Christmas Day 800, the coronation of Charle- 
magne. Soon after, the term Schola seems to 
have been used for the whole district between 
St. Peter’s and the Tiber, in which the Saxons 
lived; there was a porticus Saxonum in the 
Leonine wall and after the great fire in the 
Borgo in 850 (later depicted in Raphael’s famous 
fresco) both the Saxon hospice and the church 
were rebuilt by Pope Leo IV. 

According to Matthew Paris, the upkeep of 
the Saxon hospice was paid for by a tax levied 
by King Offa of Mercia on every hearth in his 
dominions, and known as Rome Scot or Peter’s 
Pence; but the first certain record of English 
money sent to Rome is that of a handsome 
annual gift from King Aethelwulf, Alfred the 


The Hospital 
of the 


Holy Spirit 


For seven-and-a-half centuries, Rome’ s 
Santo Spirito has remained an “ oasis of 
security and peace.’ Its foundation, 
on the site of an Anglo-Saxon hospice, 
was inspired by the dream that visited 


an early thirteenth-century pontiff. 
By IRIS ORIGO 


Great’s father (who spent a year in Rome), for 
the lighting of the basilicas of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and in 887, the news that “ Aethelkeldo 
the ealdorman carried the alms of the West 
Saxons and of King Alfred to Rome.’’' In the 
reign of King Edward the Elder, Rome Scot is 
first mentioned as a recorded law—“ If any 
withhold Romfeon, let him pay wite [a fine] ”— 
and the laws of Canute, Edward the Confessor 
and William the Conqueror all confirm the tax. 
Nevertheless by 1160, according to a letter 
to Thomas Becket, the Schola had fallen into 
such poverty that “ there are to be found there 
only a few clerics and almost no laymen for the 
service of the church and the care of the pil- 
grims ”; and in 1213 Innocent III complained 
that many of Peter’s Pence were lost upon the 
way. “ The English prelates who receivec the 
money in Our name,” he wrote to the Bishop 
of Tusculum, “were not ashamed to retain 
the greater part for themselves, keeping over 


! Chronicles of Aethelwerd, quoted by W. E. | unt, 
Papal Revenues in the Middle Ages, I, 56. 






































All pictur of the Hospital of the Holy Spirit, R 


POPE INNOCENT III, in the first years of the thirteenth century, rides out to superintend the building 
of the Hospital: from a fifteenth-century fresco on its walls 


), for ‘ = 
1St 1,000 marks and sending only 300 to Us.’” 
Ido It was upon the foundations of this crumb- 
LC 1aC , ° - ° 
West ling institution that Pope Innocent caused his 
new great hospital to rise, endowing it—in a 
1 the ; 

ais Breve from Anagni dated December Ist, 1201, 

A N . es . 
with all the possessions of the original hospice, 


while among the other gifts that swiftly reached 
the new institution there was one of a hundred 








>SS0I : 
‘ ne gold marks a year from King John of England, 
wre: as well as the income of a church and chapel 
ae “in the parish of Writtle” in the territory of 
Pye London.* 
ne . . P 
ie By 1204 the Hospital was built and dowered, 
i) and, while its walls were still rising, Innocent 
: a decided to entrust it to the Knights Hospitalier 
; re of the Holy Spirit, an Order recently founded 
the in France by Guy de Montpellier, which he 
| hop incient Laws and Institutes of England (Public 
tain Records Commission 1840), p. 171; see G. B. Parks, 
y The English Traveller in Italy, pp. 32-3 and 37-8. 
ver Int-resting collections of Anglo-Saxon coins sent as 
Rc Scot may be seen in the Numismatic Collection 
. e Vatican and in the Museo delle Terme in 
unt ( 


INNOCENT III gives the Rule of the Hospital to GUY DE 
MONTPELLIER. From the illuminated Liber Regulae. 


*ietro De Angelis, Innocenzo III e la Fondazione 
dé )spedale di Santo Spirito in Saxia, Rome, 1948. 
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A prostitute, desirous of making her peace with God, 
1s admitted to the Hospital. From Liber Regulae 


described as being “ notable for its compassion 
and for its works of perfect charity towards the 
poor. ... The Master,” he added, “‘ and the 
Knights of this Order, should rightly be called 
the Servants or Ministers of the Suffering, 
rather than their hosts.”* Very soon other 
Hospitals of the Holy Spirit were founded all 
over Europe, from Scandinavia to Mount 
Athos, and, later on, as far afield as India, 
Africa and the East Indies, and in the New 
World, in San Domingo, Mexico, Colombia 
and Peru.°® 

One of the first privileges granted by the 
Pope to the new Order was that, when its 
monks or their messengers arrived in a city 
that had been interdicted, the interdict was 
temporarily lifted, the churches were again 
flung open, the bells rang out, the dead could 
again be given burial. And the new institution 
was also granted the privilege of a Station in 
the great procession that set forth from St. 
Peter’s on the Sunday after the Octave of the 
Epiphany, bearing, in a golden casket inlaid 

*P. De Angelis, L’ Arciconfraternita Ospitaliera di 
Santo Spirito in Saxia, Rome, 1950. 

° P. DeAngelis, L’ Ospedale di Santo Spiritoin Saxia 


e le Sue Filiali nel Mondo, Rome, 1958. Many of these 
hospitals were destroyed during the Reformation. 


with gems, “ Ja Veronica ’—the holy image of 
the Saviour. On reaching Santo Spirito, the 
image was held up before the assembled peop 
Mass was said, and afterwards the Pope’s 
Elemosynar distributed threepence to each of 
the Hospital’s patients—one for bread, one for 
meat and one for wine. 

After the first of these ceremonies, in 1208, 
the Pope himself preached the inaugural 
sermon in the hospital’s church, describing the 
spirit that should pervade the new foundation. 
““ Compassion,” he said, “is a symbol of 
strength. . . . if charity is rooted in mercy, 
water turns into wine.” 

How these precepts were to be put into 
practice is shown in the Rule drawn up for the 
hospital at the time—entitled Regula sive 
Statuta Hospitalis Sancti Spiritus, which is 
preserved in a codex of the first half of the 
fourteenth century.* In this Rule, every detail 
of the daily life of the great foundation is set 
down and illustrated in little scenes inset in the 
capitals at the head of each page, so that we can 
see, unrolled before our eyes, a full docu- 
mentary of medieval life. The high walls of 
Santo Spirito, indeed, enclosed not only a 
single institution, but something very like a 
little self-governing State. From its earliest 
days it held a hospice not only for pilgrims but 
for any traveller, a home for orphan children 
and foundlings, a hospital for the sick—with an 
especial provision for pregnant women, that 
they were to be taken in for nothing “ and 
treated with charity ”—and an infirmary for the 
monks and nuns. There was even provision 
for lodging such prostitutes as wished to make 
their peace with God at least once a year, whom 
the Hospital was prepared to house “all 
through Holy Week, and until the Sunday after 
Easter.” There was the church in which monks 
and lay members of the Confraternity held 
their services, and finally, in an inner court, 
there was the graveyard in which—accompanied 
by the solemn chants and prayers of the whole 
community—pilgrims, patients and monks 
were buried. Once a week, the lay members 


® Codex 292, Fondo Borghesiano, Vatican Library 
It has been reproduced in a monograph by P. De 
Angelis (Rome, 1954), the present scholarly libra: ian 
of the Hospital. The illustrations reproduced here, 
however, are from a fifteenth-century copy of the 
Rule, preserved in the Archivio di Stato, Rome 




















scoured the streets and squares of Rome for 
the sick and needy who could not come of their 
own accord— to bring them to the House of 
the Holy Spirit, where they shall be cared for 
with great diligence.” Even lepers, if they 
became afflicted by the disease after entering, 
were not cast forth. “ If one of our monks or 
nuns shall be afflicted with leprosy, let a place 
be set aside for him in the House of the Holy 
Spirit, and let him be treated like any other 
” How remarkable this injunction then 
was, can only be understood if we remember 
the usual treatment of lepers at this time. As 
soon as his affliction was discovered, the leper 
was taken to the Leper Hospital, and there was 
sprinkled by a priest with Holy Water and with 
earth from the graveyard, as if he were already 
dead, with the words, “‘ Die to the world, and 
be born again to God.” And where there was 
no hospital, he was simply driven out of the 
city gates, with a bell tied round his neck—so 
that anyone who heard him approaching might 
toss him a hasty coin or crust of bread, and 
hasten away. “ And let no leper dare to re- 
enter the city,” said the Statutes, “ and if one 
of them does, it is permitted to everyone to 
beat him.”’* 

The first clauses of the Rule of Santo Spirito 
dealt, as was fitting, with the monks’ duties. 
They were bound, like any other religious order, 
by a vow of poverty, chastity and obedience; 
and in the Rule’s first paragraph the funda- 
mental principle of their lives was laid down: 
“The Poor are our Masters, of whom we pro- 
claim ourselves the Servants.” This is the 
leit-motiv of all the Statutes. The postulant 
declared his wish to become, “ so long as I live, 
the Servant of the Sick, my Masters ”; and the 
same phrase was incorporated into the novice’s 
vow, while, later on, any recalcitrant monk 
was reminded of it: “‘ He shall be punished for 
both pride and disobedience, for he is no true 
Servant who in the world served his own 


interests, but here refuses to serve those of the 
Px r.”? 


me nk, 


Statutes of Assisi in the time of St. Francis. 


A ayed nobleman arrives at the Santo Spirito, and 
1 etved by the door-keeper on his knees. From 
Liber Regulae 


From this followed a very strict interpreta- 
tion of the rule of poverty. The monks were 
told that nothing was “ their due ” but bread 
and water, and they were bound to dress as 
humbly as the poor they served—“ for it would 
be a shameful thing for the servant to dress 
grandly, while his Master is in rags.” A sin 
against poverty was punished even more 
severely than one against chastity. An unchaste 
monk was disciplined by a year’s imprisonment 
and severe fasting; but one who had kept for 
himself some piece of personal property, was 
led through the hospital naked, with his secret 
treasure tied around his neck, and then severely 
flogged; while, if his sin was discovered only 
after his death, he was excommunicated and 
denied burial in holy ground. 

Many of the rules about the reception and 
treatment of patients are illustrated in the 
codex’s pictures. For all the emphasis on kind- 
ness to the poor, we observe that the strong 
medieval sense of hierarchy was still valid: a 
poor patient was received by a seated monk, 
but, when a noble arrived, the door-keeper 
received him on his knees. The patient was 
required first of all to confess his sins and to 
receive the Sacrament—we must remember 






























that often, especially during the plague, the 
patient did not arrive until he was very close to 
death—and only then was he put to bed, “ and 
there provided for, as a Master, before the 
Monks themselves go to dine.” At the patients’ 
meal times a bell rang throughout the house, 
and every monk who was not already engaged 
in some other work, was bound to help in 
serving the meal. The patients’ feet were 
washed by the nuns on Tuesdays and their 
heads on Thursdays, and their linen “ every 
time that it is required.” 

Finally, Pope Innocent permitted the 
foundation of a Third Order, the Confraternity 
of the Holy Spirit, consisting of laymen who 
were not bound by any vow, but devoted a part 
of their life to works of mercy. Their enrol- 
ment took place in a solemn service which the 
whole confraternity attended, and—as is illus- 
trated in the Codex—it was they who collected 
funds, brought the sick to hospital, visited them 
in the wards, attended the Order’s services and 
processions, and buried the dead. 

Later on, under Pope Eugenius IV, a regis- 
ter of the members was kept, on the first page 
of which the Pope and his Cardinals set their 
signatures, followed by those of men of every 
class, both laymen and clerics. The King of 
Aragon’s signature is followed by that of his 
cook, a Pope’s by a humble country priest’s. 
On later pages we find Henry VII of England 
with his wife Elizabeth and his mother 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond, James IV of 
Scotland, Charles VIII and Louis XII of 
France and Charlotte Queen of Cyprus, besides 
all the greatest names of Italy—and also, in 
1500, the signature of the public executioner, 
““ Andrea Carnifex,” who set down not only 
his own name, but those of his wife and 
children. 

A_ remarkable privilege, moreover, was 
granted to this confraternity: twice a year, on 
Whitsunday and on the Octave of the Epiphany, 
its members had the right to free a prisoner who 
had been condemned to death. On those days 
all the members, singing hymns, walked in 
procession across Rome to the doors of the 
prison; the fortunate man flung himself upon 
his knees to embrace the Crucifix that was held 
out to him, and then, dressed in a blue robe and 
crowned with a garland of flowers, he was led 


back in the procession to the hospital’s orator, 
and was set free.* 


II 

Of all the Hospital’s institutions, perhaps 
the most famous was the Foundlings’ Home. 
Here every woman in Rome who could not rear 
her child—whether a slave or a prostitute or an 
unmarried girl, or merely 1 mother too poor to 
feed another mouth—could hand over her baby, 
though at the cost of giving it up for ever. 
Beside the hospital’s main door stood a low, 
barred window, with a circular opening large 
enough to admit a very small baby—/a ruota, 
so-called because it was opened by means of a 
pivot, which, when the mother rang the bell, 
swung it open just enough to enable her, un- 
seen, to push her living bundle through. A 
voice from within cried, “Is it baptized?” 
Then the pivot turned again, and the child dis- 
appeared. Inside it was washed, fed, and 
wrapped in a blue cloth—the colour of Santo 
Spirito—and a little later on a double cross, the 
Hospital’s emblem, was tattooed upon one of its 
feet. Another Foundling had entered the 
House of the Holy Spirit. 

The Hospital not only lodged, fed and 
educated its putti but, as a special Papal privi- 
lege, granted them legitimacy: they might con- 
sider themselves Roman citizens, and could 
even, if they wished, become priests or monks. 
To Martin Luther, however, on his visit to 
Rome, this institution seemed only one more 
evidence of the city’s corruption. “ The 
children of ill-famed women,” he said, “ are so 
numerous that it has been needful to build 
hospices to shelter and nurture them, and the 
Pope calls himself their father, and in the great 
processions almost considers it an honour to 
let them walk before his majesty! ”® 

One of the traits that distinguished this 
Hospital, as time went on, from other simi'ar 
institutions, was the value, both therapeutic 
and educational, that its Priors attributed to 
music. The hospital’s staff included a flu‘e- 
player, whose duty it was to play to nursing 


®De Angelis, L’Arciconfraternita Ospitaliera di 
Santo Spirito in Saxia, pp. 84-5. 

® A. Canezza, L’Istituto di Santo Spirito, p 2; 
quoting Luther’s account of his visit to Rome in 
IS51t. 
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From a fresco 


by Zucchi in the Hospital at Rome 


mothers while their babies were at their 
breast—the scene was depicted later on by 
Zucchi—and, when the foundlings were a little 
older, an excellent school of music was provided 
for them. Illustrations in the Liber Regulae 
show one of them playing a mandoline and two 
others blowing trumpets, and later records 
show payments to such eminent music-masters 
and organists as Locatelli and Frescobaldi. 
One boy became a leader of the Sistine choir, 
and a girl, ““Cencia, creata di Santo Spirito,” one 
of the most celebrated singers in Rome. The 
Hospital even had its own printing-press, which 
printed the Hymni totius anni of Palestrina 
ded:cated to the Prior) and a collection of some 
three hundred musical compositions of the 
peri 

C the children who did not become 
mus .ians, the boys were apprenticed to a trade 
or a arm, and the girls, who came to number 
over seven hundred, were brought up in the 





strictest seclusion—it was not until 1737 that a 
merciful Cardinal permitted them even to take 
a daily walk “in the favourable season ”—by 
nuns who mostly, like themselves, had been 
foster-children of Santo Spirito. Many of these 
girls became nuns in their turn; but those who 
felt no vocation—and who, perhaps, were also 
not too plain—were given a highly picturesque 
opportunity of acquiring a husband. Three 
times a year a long procession of marriageable 
maidens set forth from Santo Spirito to St. 
Peter’s, preceded by a platoon of the Pope’s 
Swiss Guards, those destined to take the veil 
already clothed in a bridal gown, and those 
who sought an earthly bridegroom, in a simple 
pale blue dress. The streets were lined with 
their wooers, mostly sturdy young countrymen, 
each with a posy in his hand. As each young 
man made his choice, he joined the procession 
by the side of his chosen bride and, after Mass 
in St. Peter’s, followed her back to the Hospital 


to be interviewed in an office instituted “ to 
watch over the maidens’ marriages ”’—“ vir- 
ginum ad nuptias tutela.” The girl was called 
in, to receive the posy that proclaimed her his 
affianced bride; and then, on the following 
Whitsunday, he came to claim her. The scene 
was described in 1519 by an eye-witness, the 
Venetian Ambassador, Marin Sanuto. 


“This year the Pope has sent them [the 
Foundlings] much more solemnly than usual, 
dressed in silk and gold, inlaid with jewels and 
pearls, on the Pope’s own horses or other mounts, 
the most honoured in Rome, each with two 
stirrup-men and a maid riding behind her. And 
before these brides went fifteen mules, covered 
with fine cloths with the Hospital’s arms, each 
carrying two chests full of their chattels, and 
before the mules went players on many instru- 
ments, and between the mules and the maidens 
walked a boy dressed as Cupid, God of Weddings, 
and behind him as many little boys as there were 
brides, each well adorned and bearing a torch in 
his hand in the ancient manner. 

“After the brides came the Prior of the 
Hospital and the Pope’s officials and guards and 
St. Peter’s priests, and the whole procession went 
from the Hospital to Porta del Popolo, a mile 
away, and there the brides leave the jewels and 
the fine garments to the Hospital and each of the 
bridegrooms, who are countrymen, takes his 
bride and her chest and having cast off the jewels, 
pearls and precious garments which belong to the 
hospital, dresses her in a peasant-woman’s gown, 
and lifts her up on his saddle. And (according to 
what some men tell) that same evening, before 
they reach home, they consummate their union in 
the nearest and most sheltered wood that they 
find upon their way.’’!® 


A lively scene, indeed—but one that had at 
least one tragic epilogue. In 1709 a list of the 
sentences in the Roman law-courts records the 
hanging in Piazza del Popolo of a certain 
Gregorio Trulli, “for having murdered and 
buried one of the Bastard Girls of Santo Spirito 
whom he took for his wife, on the way home.”!! 


III 

In the first centuries after its foundation, 
many privileges were lavished upon the 
Hospital of the Holy Spirit: exemption from all 
taxes and tithes and from the jurisdiction of any 
Bishop, save the Pope himself, the right to 
take up collections in any part of the world, to 
receive goods confiscated from usurers and 
robbers, and even, for the Hospital’s swine, to 


” Marin Sanuto, Diario, XXVII, 68-9. 
11 Canezza, op. cit., p. LVI, quotes the Libro di 
tutte le giustizie, May 11th, 1709. 


wander freely through the Roman streets, 
feeding upon garbage. Above all, from the 
time of Pope Innocent III to that of Pope Paul 
V, the monks of the Order were permitted to 
distribute indulgences to the Hospital’s bene- 
factors, a privilege several times revoked in 
response to protests against its abuse, but soon 
renewed again; since without its proceeds the 
institution could not have survived. It was not 
until the foundation of the Banco di Santo 
Spirito in 1605, that this source of income came 
to an end. 

In the fourteenth century, too, an exemption 
from all taxes and duties was granted to the 
Order on the steps of the Capitol by that strange 
histrionic fanatic, the Tribune of Rome, Cola 
di Rienzo, who decided to call himself the 
“Immaculate Knight of the Holy Spirit ”— 
“a title,’ Gibbon comments, “‘ at which the 
Gracchi would have frowned or smiled ”— 
and took the double Cross of S. Spirito as his 
emblem." 

The subsequent history of the great founda- 
tion follows the fortunes of Rome. Twice it was 
occupied by troops and destroyed; once during 
the Great Schism and again during the Sack of 
Rome. In 1419, when King Ladislas’s Nea- 
politan troops invaded Rome, they turned the 
hospital into a fortress, until they were driven 
out by the Roman Guelphs, led by Jacopo and 
Paolo Orsini, with the traditional cry, “ Viva la 
Chiesa! Orso! Orso!” And in 1517, when the 
lanzknechts of Charles V invaded the Papal 
city, the bastions of Santo Spirito were among 
the first to fall. The monks and foundlings 
were murdered; the nuns raped; the sick cast 
into the Tiber; and the imperial troops used 
the hospital as barracks from which to besiege 
Castel S. Angelo. 

After both these disasters, however, the 
great Order—though reduced in 1419 to three 
monks “ without food or clothing ”—sprang 
up again. Pope Eugenius IV re-ordered its 


? At Cola di Rienzo’s coronation in Santa )\aria 
Maggiore, it was the Prior of Santo Spirito who 
placed upon his head the sixth of his crowns and 
handed him a sceptre with the words: “ Accept, 0 
august Tribune with this crown and sceptr the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit and a spiritual crown.’ 
Burdach-Puir, Briefwechsel des Cola di Rienz», V. 
Subsequently, the Tribune called upon the asse led 
Roman people to confirm the hospital’s exemption 
from all taxes. 




















Santo Spirito in 1593, built, on Anglo-Saxon foundations, among the gardens lining the right bank 


of the Tiber. 


ices and reformed its Rule, and Sixtus IV 
i to it many new buildings—among them 
yarate building for “decayed nobles,”’—who, 
it they might not feel humiliated, were 
i on silver plates by attendants dressed in 
—a fine portico, and a great ward, the 
istina, which must have resembled a fine 
rather than a hospital ward. It consisted 
immense rooms, a hundred-and-twenty 
i long, shaped like a church’s nave: the 
section of the walls was covered with 
‘ embossed in golden arabesques, and 
per, with a frieze of frescoes depicting 


From Tempesta’s plan of Rome 


the hospital’s history and the Pope’s life. The 
beds, standing on a low platform against the 
walls, were surmounted by canopies, like little 
thrones, and separated from each other by cur- 


tains of pale blue cloth. In the chapel between 
the wards a fine organ was set up, which was 
played when the Sacrament was administered, 
and during meals. And from a little window in 
the ceiling built by a particularly zealous Prior, 
and concealed in a secret closet of the library of 
the floor above, an unseen, vigilant eye could 
observe all that was going on in the wards 
below. 





But, though the hospital had increased in 
stateliness and grandeur since the days of the 
first Rule, it may be doubted whether the spirit 
of charity had prospered equally. To the lively 
and vigorous pen of a seventeenth-century 
Prior, Bernardino Cirillo, we owe a description 
of the hospital’s wards, as he found them on 
assuming office. ““ You may sometimes see 200 
beds filled at once, where one man vomits and 
another screams, one coughs, one can scarcely 
breathe, one is giving up the ghost, one is so 
violent that he must be tied, one cries out in 
pain, one complains. .. . To provide bread, 
meat, wine, spices, sheets and blankets can be 
done easily with money, but the service is bad 
and most abominable. It is easy to imagine 
what sort of man will come to empty the 
chamber-pots of such patients for six giuli a 
month—and if they were given ten, it would be 
the same. One of these oafs will go to feed a 
sick man and will find the poor wretch in 
affliction, without any appetite, prostrate and 
weak and scarce able to hold up his head, and 
will cry to him, “ Drink up, swallow down, 
may it stick in your throat! ”!% 

The Prior’s reforms included the appoint- 
ment of well-paid and competent doctors and 
attendants, the erection of new buildings, and 
the institution of a fine apothecary’s shop, /a 
spezieria, for which all the herbs and spices 
were grown in the hospital’s own gardens. 

But perhaps the hospital’s chief claim to 
fame is that it was the first in Italy to make use 
of quinine, as a remedy for a disease then con- 
sidered incurable: “ tertian or quartian fever,” 
malaria. Already in the days of ancient Rome, 
when the mosquito-laden swamps stretched to 
the city walls, this disease had wrought such 
havoc that several placatory temples had been 
raised to the Goddess of Fever, depicted as a 
half-naked woman, with an enormous paunch 
and swollen veins—and an inscription has even 
come down to us in which an anxious Roman 
mother, Camilla Amata, implored this goddess 
to save her sick child. “‘ To the Divine Fever— 
the Holy Fever—the Great Fever—Camilla 
Amata [prays] for her sick son.” In the Middle 
Ages, too, the Romans prayed to the Madonna 
della Febbre, of whom a fresco may still be seen 


8 Bernardino Cirillo, Epistolario, MS. 338-342. 
Biblioteca Lancisiane, Rome. 


in the Sacristy of St. Peter’s. But still the 
swamps stretched all around the city, and in- 
numerable patients shaking with ague filled 
the hospitals. The herb generally considered 
the best antidote was sage; and one prescription 
advised the patient to take three leaves of it, 
writing on the first, “God is the Way, the 
Truth and the Light,” on the second, “ God 
Struck me down, He will raise me up again,” 
and on the third, “Christ rules, Christ con- 
cedes, Christ is victorious’; after which he 
should “ eat the three leaves in three days, one 
at a time.” Another more distasteful remedy 
suggested was some pills made of green frogs. 
“Wash them in water and wine, cut them up, 
keeping only the heart and belly—and they 
will provide sweat.” 

Not until the second half of the sixteenth 
century did a real remedy at last reach Italy; 
and it was first used in the Hospital of Santo 
Spirito. This was the bitter drug made with 
the bark of “ kina kina,” quinine, used by the 
Indians of Peru, and presented by one of their 
chiefs to the wife of the Spanish Governor, 
Condesa Chinchon, to save her life. It was 
brought back by her to her native Castile, 
where it was known as “the Countess’s 
powder,” and was introduced in Rome by the 
Spanish Cardinal De Lugo. But he met with 
so much opposition from the local doctors—as 


well as from their patients, who complained of 


its bitter taste—that until he himself went to 
Santo Spirito to dispense it, he was unable to 
enforce its use. A series of frescoes in the 
Spezieria still show the whole story. Thence- 
forth the drug was bought at Leghorn and 
Venice as soon as the ships from the New 
World unloaded, brought to the hospital duty- 
free, and then ground by a mill worked with 
water from one of the three great fountains in 
St. Peter’s Square, and distributed free to the 
poor. In the words of the hospital’s great 
doctor, Lancisi, “ with quinine pills we can 
now destroy, as if they were Hercules’ arrws, 
the ferocious Monster of the Leonine marsh.” 


The subsequent development of the Hos »ital 
of Santo Spirito is beyond the scope of this 
account. In the middle of the eighte nth 
century, under Benedict XIV, another v ing, 
called the Corsia Benedettina, was added |) it; 
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At the Santo Spirito, quinine was first used as a specific against malaria. 
the precious drug to the wife of the Spanish Governor of Peru. From a sixteenth-century fresco 
in the Hospital 


but under Pius IX the Order of the Holy Spirit 
was suppressed, and in 1870 the hospital 
passed out of the hands of the Church alto- 
gether, and is now administered by a Board 
representing the Italian Government and the 
Commune of Rome. 

Rome, however, which has seen so many 
invasions, was to see yet another in our own 
time: and once again S. Spirito was occupied by 
foreign troops. When, in 1944, the Allies 
enter d Rome it was, unfortunately, the French 
coloured troops from Morocco, the Goums, 
who «rrived in that part of the city and broke 
into ' 1e hospital, to use it as a barracks. Their 
way as barred, however, by the institution’s 
devo'-d old librarian—who had already suc- 


An Indian chief presents 


ceeded in preventing the Germans from taking 
away its fine bronze Renaissance mortars, to 
turn them into gunmetal. “ For seven hundred 
years,” he said to the French officer in com- 
mand, “this institution has tended the sick 
and the needy; for seven centuries it has been 
an oasis of security and peace. You cannot fail 
to respect it now.” The officer yielded: the 
Goums camped in the great inner courtyard, 
slaughtering their cattle there and roasting 
their meat at open fires. But sentries were 
placed at every entrance to the wards and to 
the nuns’ and nurses’ quarters; the patients 
were undisturbed and no major damage was 
done. Once again, the Hospital of Santo Spirito 
had protected its children. 


“ The Inevitable War ” 


THE ARAB-ISRAEL WAR OF 1947-49 


By ‘PROBITAS’ 








Four months before the end of the British mandate, a Highland Light Infantryman, with Bren gun, 
in a strongpoint overlooking the Old City of ferusalem. Centre: the dome of the Jewish Synagogue; 
in the background: the Mount of Olives 


In this article a British military commentator attempts to sum up the force of 
events that led to the establishment of the state of Israel. 


Second World War the “ Unnecessary moment that Britain committed herself by the 
War,” since it could so easily have been Balfour Declaration of 1917 to the estab ish- 
prevented. The Arab-Israel War, on the other ment of a Jewish National Home in Palestine, 
hand, is more likely to be known in history as a conflict between Jews and Arabs was in- 
the “ Inevitable War,” since it is hard to see evitable. This statement of fact is not intended 


S: WINSTON CHURCHILL has called the how it could ever have been avoided. From the 
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to be a criticism of the Balfour Declaration; but 
jt must surely be agreed that the Zionists could 
achicve their cherished ambition of an in- 
dependent Jewish state only if the Arab in- 
habitants of Palestine were willing to yield them 
the land. Once the Arabs combined to resist 
further Jewish immigration into Palestine, then 
the Jews were compelled either to abandon their 
centuries-old ambition or to achieve it by force. 

“ The root of the Palestine problem is fear,” 
wrote General Wauchope.’ “ The fear of the 
Jews of being forced into the sea, and the fear 
of the Arabs of being edged out of their own 
country.” History has shown all too frequently 
how bad a counsellor fear can be; and the pity 
of it is that both Arabs and Jews were justified 
in their fears. It is even more melancholy that 
the Arab-Israel War has done nothing to dis- 
sipate those fears. Fear still stalks in Palestine 
and dominates the mind of every Jew and Arab 
in the Middle East today. 

Little more than four years ago, an English- 
man and his well-educated Arab companion 
stood on a mountain-top and looked across the 
great rift of the River Jordan to the Vale of 
Esdraelon, shining golden in the light of the 
setting sun. In that area the river forms the 
boundary between Israel and Jordan, and 
westwards lay fields of corn rippling in the 
breeze, trim white settlements, power stations, 
and all the appurtenances of a modern progres- 
sive state. East of the river the Arabs were 
huddled together in villages that have scarcely 
changed in the past thousand years; the fields 
were still being tilled with mattock and hoe; 
disease was rife; and poverty overwhelming. 
“This is the boundary between East and 
West,” said the Arab without envy. “‘ Now do 
you understand why we fear them?” Nor are 
these fears peculiar only to the Arabs. Fear of 
attack by the Arabs provides much of the driv- 
ing force in Israel today; the danger of war is 
seldom far from Israeli thoughts. Fear, mutual 
and unrelenting, poisons the relations between 
Jews and Arabs as much today as it has ever 
done. 

There have been few struggles in human 
histor, that have aroused more violent par- 
Usans| ip than this struggle between the Arabs 
and ths Jews. In Israeli eyes one must either be 


'H sh Commissioner in Palestine, 1931-1938. 


a friend, or an enemy; neutrality is unthinkable. 
Sir Winston Churchill, that staunch protagonist 
of Israel, was always inclined to doubt the advice 
rendered by senior British army officers on 
Palestine, since he considered most army 
officers to be biassed in favour of the Arabs. 
The Arabs themselves are creatures of black or 
white, and are without half-tones; they are 
unable to compromise. For them the issue is 
clear: “to be a friend of Israel is to be the 
enemy of most of the middle East and even of a 
considerable part of Africa.”* Much of this 
partisanship stems from a natural interest in 
Palestine, the cradle of three of the world’s 
great religions, and some from national interest 
on economic and strategic grounds. But most 
of it is due to compassion. The fate of the Jews 
under Hitler stirred the conscience of the world, 
just as the condition of the Arab refugees today 
pricks the conscience of every thinking man and 
woman. It is hard to write of this war without 
being accused of taking sides; but the attempt 
must be made. It is long overdue. 

The story of Palestine from 1920 to 1947 is 
one of a gathering landslide into chaos. Pales- 
tine under British rule probably achieved 
greater material prosperity than at any other 
period in history; but the country was divided 
against itself. Commission after Commission 
visited Palestine in a vain attempt to find a 
formula that might reconcile the irreconcilable. 
The Arab Rebellion, which lasted from 1936 to 
1939, was followed, after the Second World 
War, by an outbreak of Jewish lawlessness. 
The Arabs had rebelled in a last desperate 
effort to keep Palestine an Arab country; the 
Jews launched their campaign of assassination 
and sabotage in an attempt to force the hand of 
the British Government, and thereby open 
Palestine to unrestricted Jewish immigration. 
Both sides were convinced that they were 
fighting for the right. 

Resistance Movements produce strange bed- 
fellows—idealists and patriots, unprincipled 
adventurers and common criminals. The Jews 
and the Arabs had their fair share of both 
classes; but on balance the Jewish “ thug ” was 
more efficient than his Arab counterpart; he 
thereby won for his co-religionists the greater 
opprobrium. Terrorism and lawlessness raged 


* A Soldier with the Arabs,” by General Glubb. 
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** The gathering landslide into chaos’; January, 1948; a British soldier looking towards New 
Jerusalem through a barbed-wire screen above an ancient parapet 


throughout 1946 and 1947, resulting in the 
deaths of seventy-three British soldiers and 
policemen and over three hundred Jews and 
Arabs. Britain was no longer willing to shoulder 
the burden of the Mandate, and, in April 1947, 
referred the Palestine problem to the United 
Nations, and at the same time signified her 
intention of giving up the Mandate. There- 
after, Britain concerned herself principally with 
the task of withdrawing her officials and security 
forces from the country, concentrating them in 
the ports and in certain strategic areas. A 
natural corollary to this policy was that more 
and more of Palestine passed into either Jewish 
or Arab control, and lawlessness increased. 
On November 29th, 1947, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations approved a 


resolution partitioning Palestine between the 
Jews and the Arabs and conferring an inter- 
national status on Jerusalem; this was followed 
by a British announcement that the Mandate 
would be laid down on May 14th, 1948. As 
might be expected, the Partition Plan did not 
wholly satisfy either side; but the Jewish 
Agency were prepared to accept it in principle 
The Arabs bitterly opposed it. They argued 
that the new state of Israel would conta‘n at 
least as many Arabs as Jews, and they especially 
resented the allocation of the Negev to I: rael 
That desert area had a particular import.nce, 
since it linked Arabia with Egypt and had 2 pre- 
dominantly Arab population, even though hese 
Arabs were in the main nomadic. The Arab 
states therefore announced that they v ould 
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re st the Partition Plan, while the Jews pre- 
paved to defend it. The spasmodic raids and 
counter-raids of the past years rapidly merged 
into open guerilla warfare, and both sides 
began to muster their forces for the inevitable 
show-down. Meanwhile, on the sidelines stood 
the British security forces, sick of a struggle 
they had done their best to avert and resolutely 
determined to withdraw before total anarchy 
overwhelmed them as well. The wholly un- 
necessary atrocities, committed by such extre- 
mist and fanatical Jewish organizations as the 
Irgun Zvai Leumi and Stern Gang, had done 
nothing to encourage their sympathy for the 
Jewish cause; and the majority of them returned 
to Britain with the conviction that the Arabs 
had been wronged. The inevitable effect on 
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British public opinion can be seen to this day. 

The Arab-Israel War can be said to have 
started immediately after the announcement of 
the United Nations Plan for Partition, and the 
fighting can conveniently be divided into Four 
Phases interrupted by Two Truces: 

(a) Phase One began on November 29th, 
1947, and lasted until the end of the British 
Mandate on May 14th, 1948. Throughout this 
period, the fighting was mainly of a guerilla 
type and chiefly between the Palestinian Arabs 
and the Jews. 

(6) Phase Two began on May 15th, 1948, 
when the armies of Egypt, Jordan, Iraq, Syria, 
and the Lebanon entered Palestine, and con- 
tinued until the Truce of June 11th. 

(c) Phase Three began on July 9th and lasted 
until the Truce of July 18th. 

(d) Phase Four began on October 15th and 
continued until January 7th, 1949, when Egypt 
requested an armistice. The Israel-Egypt 
armistice was concluded at Rhodes on February 
24th, and was followed by armistices between 
Israel and the Lebanon, Jordan, and Syria. 

No general peace settlement has resulted 
from the armistices concluded between Feb- 
ruary and July 1949; and in Arab eyes a state of 
war still exists between their countries and 
Israel. A tragedy for the Arabs—a tragedy for 
the Jews—and a tragedy for the world. 

The Partition Plan of the United Nations 
came as a stunning blow to the Arabs; and the 
knowledge that the British were in earnest about 
their intention to withdraw aroused even 
greater consternation. For nearly thirty years 
the Mandatory Government had provided a 
convenient whipping-post for what were almost 
certainly the best-educated Arabs in all the 
Arab world; yet, for all the Government’s so- 
called incompetence and alleged pro-Jewish 
sympathies, the Palestinian Arab accorded it a 
grudging respect. Even today, after all the 
sorrows endured, there is many an Arab villager 
who looks back on the days of the ““ Hakuma 
Ingleezi ’* as a kind of Golden Age. It seemed 
incredible to the Arabs that the British should 
be abandoning them to the Jews; and the fact 
that they were leaderless did not help. Their 
natural leader, Haj Amin al Hussaini, the ex- 
Mufti of Jerusalem, had been exiled by the 


’ British Government. 





March 1948; Arab irregulars in Jerusalem destroy a Fewish armoured lorry. The lorry crashed 
after snipers had shot the driver through slits in the cab’s armour 


British and was in Damascus with the Arab 
Higher Committee for Palestine; such control 
as he could exert must needs be remote. Yet 
for all this, the Arabs were not dismayed. They 
were confident of their ability to drive the Jews 
into the sea. The ordinary Arab politician, for 
all his braggadocio, is the least military of men; 
the problems of supply, transportation, and 
training are simply not within his scope. His 
attitude towards war is best summed up in the 
reply of Tewfik Pasha, Prime Minister of 
Jordan, when asked by General Glubb how the 
Arab Legion could be expected to wage war 
without ammunition; “‘ Don’t shoot unless the 
Jews shoot first,”’ said the Prime Minister. No 
less subtle a politician than the ex-Mufti 
believed the Jewish situation to be hopeless. 
Perhaps he still thinks the same today; for 
politicians’ are notoriously prone to blame the 
soldiers for their own errors in judgment. 


As soon as the United Nations Plan was 
announced, a whole host of Arab gangs “ took 
to the heatner,” and began to harass the Jewish 
settlements. Little attempt was made to co- 
ordinate their activities; but here and there 
natural leaders appeared. One such was Abdul 
Qadir Hussaini, a cousin of the Mufti, who 
played a prominent part in cutting off Jewish 
Jerusalem from Tel Aviv, until he was killed 
in April 1948. Another was Fawzi al Kaukiji. 
He was a Lebanese soldier of fortune who had 
taken part in the Arab Rebellion of 1936-39 and 
enjoyed a somewhat varied military career, 
largely distinguished for its anti-British »ias 
and complete lack of success. He had fought 
for Iraq against Britain in 1941, and tnen 
escaped to Germany. He was not to add to his 
laurels in the war against Israel; but at leas: he 
has succeeded in making himself into a legend 
in Samaria, where the simple villagers revard 
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him as a curious combination of Robin Hood 
and Simon Bolivar. 

In his way, Kaukji symbolises the strong 
and weak points of the Arab as a soldier. He 
was courageous, audacious, and had a good 
eye ior ground; yet he lacked both physical and 
mental stamina, was incapable of imposing 
discipline, and was a bad co-operator. The 
motiey “ Arab Liberation Army ” that he led 
into Palestine consisted of a mixture of Arab 
patriots and the sweepings of every sukh from 
Beirout to Basra. About five thousand of them 
had entered Palestine by March 1948, and had 
settled like locusts throughout the highlands of 
Samaria and as far west as Jaffa. Their first real 
military operation was launched against the 
Jewish settlement of Tirat Zvi in the Jordan 
Valley and was a complete failure; the next, 
against Mishmar Haemek in the Vale of 
Esdraelon, ended in disaster. On both oc- 
casions, victory lay within Kaukji’s grasp, but 
his troops lacked the discipline to hold on. No 
amount of flamboyant oratory and reckless 
personal gallantry could encourage the ill- 
disciplined Arabs to outlast the stalwart Jewish 
pioneers at Tirat Zvi and Mishmar Haemek, 
who, like Cromwell’s Ironsides, “‘ knew what 
they were fighting for, and loved what they 
knew.” 

Yet the Arab strategy, in this first phase of 
the war, was the correct one. They occupied 
the high ground and dominated the main roads, 
isolating the Jewish settlements and cutting the 
Jewish communications with Jerusalem. At 
first they were successful; and this was due as 
much as anything to the fact that the Jews were 
not properly prepared with effective counter- 
measures. The Jewish Agency, from which 
the Government of Israel was to spring on May 
14th, 1948, had no regular army at its disposal. 
The Haganah—a form of Home Guard 
designed originally to protect Jewish settle- 
ments—was the nucleus of an army, but was 
not yet organized as such. The only striking 
force was the Palmach, which had as its hard- 
core the Jewish Settlement and Supernumerary 
Police; but for several weeks after November 
29th, the Jews were not permitted by the British 
to us’ the armoured cars they had acquired 
durin: the Arab Rebellion. Consequently, they 
were unable to provide their road convoys with 


effective escorts, and suffered severely as a 
result. 

There was, moreover, a marked difference in 
attitude during those early days of the war. The 
Arabs had sworn to fight partition to the death; 
the Jews had accepted it in principle; and an 
impartial study of all the documents in the case 
shows quite clearly that they intended to make 
an honest attempt to work the scheme. This 
must not be taken to imply that the Jews were 
right, and the Arabs wrong. After all, it was in 
Jewish interests to try partition, because only 
by that means could they hope to achieve their 
aim of an independent Jewish state. The fact 
that this aim must automatically deprive 
thousands of Arabs of their birthright could not 
be expected to divert the Jews from their chosen 
course. As one distinguished Jew has written 
of the Partition plan: “ In terms of arable land 
the Arabs received at least their fair share” 
(author’s italics). Fairness, like poverty, is 
largely relative; it might well seem fair to the 
refugee Israeli from Lodz that he should be 
recompensed for the horrors he had endured at 
Buchenwald or Belsen; but it would be un- 
reasonable to suppose that the original Arab 


owner of that land, now a refugee himself, 
should see the question in quite the same light. 

Some time was to pass before the Jewish 
Agency adjusted itself to the situation, and in 
the meantime the Jewish settlements had to 
fend for themselves. The Arabs sat tight on the 
high ground, waiting for the British to go and 


the Jews to capitulate. Both sides increased 
their armouries by raiding British camps—a 
pursuit at which the Jews were markedly more 
successful—but the Jews alone employed this 
period to build up their army. Arms from 
Czecho-Slovakia were smuggled through the 
British blockade, and Tel Aviv factories turned 
out armoured cars and mortars. Western- 
trained Jewish officers worked day and night to 
transform the Haganah into an army, and by 
April were prepared to launch a proper 
offensive against the Arabs. By the end of that 
month, Tiberias and Haifa—apart from the 
port area—were in Israeli hands and with their 
fall had begun the mass exodus of the Arab 
inhabitants. Haifa in itself was a sufficient 
prize; but Haifa without a potential “ fifth 
column” of Arabs was an even greater one. 
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August 1948; COUNT FOLKE BERNADOTTE, United Nations mediator, on the balcony of the royal 


palace at Amman, with KING ABDULLAH and the Defence Minister of Fordan. 


One month later, 


Bernadotte was murdered in Jerusalem 


No-one to this day can explain why the Arabs 
fled; but, whatever the cause, it spelled disaster 
for the Arabs and contained within it the seeds 
of an even greater disaster for Israel. There 
will be no peace between Israel and the Arabs 
until the refugee problem is settled; and so far 
it seems to be beyond the wit of man to settle it. 

Only in Jerusalem had things gone badly for 
the Jews. The Arab irregulars blockaded the 
road to Tel Aviv, were investing the Old City 
and the Jewish settlements to the north, and 
they took their toll of every Jewish convoy. 
There were one hundred thousand Jews in 
Jerusalem, and their situation was perilous. 
Nor had it been made any easier by the brutal 
massacre of Arab women and children in the 
nearby village of Deir Yassin on April 9th, 
which had aroused the fury of every Arab and 


horrified even those whose sympathies lay with 
Israel. The massacre had been perpetrated by 
the fanatical Irgun Zvai Leumi and the Stern 
Gang, and served no other purpose than to 
swell the flood of Arab refugees. It was dis- 
owned by the Jewish Agency whose contro! ot 
its extremists at the time left much to be 
desired. 

On May 14th, 1948, the British High Com- 
missioner left Jerusalem for Haifa and the 
British Mandate ended. At dawn the next day, 
the Arab Legion crossed into Palestine b: the 
Allenby Bridge at Jericho. At the same !'me, 
two Egyptian brigades were crossing the »inai 
frontier and heading for Gaza and Beers cba; 
a Syrian mechanized column was advancing on 
Samakh on the southern shores of ake 
Tiberias; and an Iraqi contingent was ess: ying 
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a crossing of the River Jordan opposite Beisan. 
In the north a Lebanese force advanced a few 
miles across their frontier into Palestine. To 
the outside world these movements bore all the 
signs of a co-ordinated Arab offensive and few 
expected that the Jews could withstand it. For 
years the Arabs had been boasting that they 
would drive the Jews into the sea the moment 
they got the chance. Here was their chance, and 
it seemed that only immediate intervention by 
the United Nations could save the Jews from 
annihilation. 

The truth was far different. Seldom in his- 
tory can armies have operated in a common 
cause with less co-ordination than did the Arabs 
in 1948. Their titular Commander-in-Chief was 
King Abdullah of Jordan; but his writ ran no 
further than his own Arab Legion. Dynastic 
squabbles divided the Hashemite rulers of 
Jordan and Iraq from their fellow monarchs in 
Egypt and Saudi-Arabia. The republicans of 
Syria suspected Abdullah, and with good cause, 
of having designs on Syria; and the Lebanese 
were lukewarm lest war should interfere with 
their trade. Only the British-trained and led 
Arab Legion was fit for war and it was a mere 
4,500 strong. Because of the Egyptian seizure 
of an ammunition ship destined for Jordan, the 
Arab Legion were hampered throughout the 
war by a shortage of ammunition, and were 
unable to co-operate with their Egyptian allies 
since the Egyptians refused to divulge their 
plans. Jealousy was rampant at a time when 
only concerted effort mattered. The ex-Mufti 
of Jerusalem hated King Abdullah with a bitter 
hatred and was eventually to encompass his 
death, while King Farouk’s principal complaint 
against his Allies was that some of their con- 
tingents displayed bigger flags than did the 
Egyptians! If the consequences of-war were 
not so tragic, it might almost have been a scene 
from a comic-opera. 

The Israel Government could hardly know 
about this state of affairs. For years the Arab 
intries had been threatening war, and it 

id have seemed only common prudence to 
pare a co-ordinated plan and appoint a 
reme command. Their armies had been 
ined by Britain or France and possessed 
‘ern arms and equipment; and the Jews 
wers fully aware that the Arabs have their fair 
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share of capable commanders. The only 
advantage that the Jews seemed to possess over 
the Arabs was their ability to operate on 
“ interior lines ”; but even this might be nulli- 
fied by the large Arab population on Israel 
territory, who constituted a dangerous “ fifth 
column.” Their fears of “ fifth-column ” 
activities to some extent explains the deliberate 
Jewish policy of encouraging the Arabs to flee 
into Arab-held territory; and in by no means 
every case was it done brutally. But that it was 
done deliberately is believed by every Arab; 
and in the last resort it has proved a double- 
edged weapon. War is a harsh business, how- 
ever, and Israel’s back was to the wall. The 
Jews were fighting for their very existence. 
There could be no “‘ Dunkirk ” for Israel; if 
her army was driven into the sea, it would mean 
a second “ Diaspora.” Men sometimes fight 
best when the odds are at their worst. 

In the south, the Egyptians fought their 
way forward slowly and stubbornly; but in 
Jerusalem the Arab Legion were hard put to it 
to hold the Old City and drive out the Jewish 
garrison that was holding the Jewish Quarter 
there. All attempts to capture the New City 
failed despite great gallantry ; Glubb had too few 
troops and too little ammunition. He did, 
however, prevent the Israelis from strengthen- 
ing their grip on Jerusalem and, by holding 
Latrun against repeated Israeli attacks, main- 
tained the blockade on Israeli communications 
with the city. To the north, the Israelis had 
managed to check advances by the Lebanese, 
Syrians, and Iraqis, although at some cost to 
themselves. They could not have expected to 
withstand a properly co-ordinated attack; but 
the Arab armies attacked piecemeal and at 
different dates, thereby enabling the Israelis to 
switch their forces from sector to sector and so 
enjoy the maximum advantage from their 
“interior lines.” The Israelis made great use 
of mobile columns, based on armoured cars and 
jeep-mounted infantry, and used mortars in 
quantity to compensate for their weakness in 
artillery. For speed in planning and rapidity in 
execution some of the Israeli operations during 
this campaign are models of the military art, 
although there were just as many occasions 
when their lack of experience brought them to 
the verge of disaster. The Arab soldier fought 








** Matters were not helped”; January 1949; Israeli soldiers and women settlers examine the wreck of 
a British fighter aircraft, one of five shot down by Israeli fire in the Negev 


bravely and the Jew did likewise; neither side 
could claim the prerogative in gallantry. But 
only in the Arab Legion did the Israelis come 
up against a foeman really worthy of their steel; 
and the Legion and the Haganah fought them- 
selves to a standstill without either side gaining 
the victory. 

From the moment the Arab states crossed 
into Palestine, all the machinery for stopping 
disputes within 'the United Nations was brought 
into operation. Count Bernadotte of Sweden 
was appointed as mediator between the Arabs 
and Jews; and on May 28th he arrived in Cairo. 
The following day, the Security Council 
passed a resolution calling on all the combatants 
to agree to a four weeks’ truce; and on June 11th 
the truce came into effect. It was not a moment 
too soon for both sides. The Arab Legion pos- 
sessed hardly enough ammunition to fight 


another battle, while the other Arab armies had 
dissipated their energies in a series of futile and 
unco-ordinated attacks. The Jews were in little 
better plight; like a man who is dealing with a 
whole series of burst pipes after a frost, the 
Israeli columns were hurrying from one danger 
point to the next, while all the time the Arab 
Legion stranglehold on the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv 
road was causing them grave anxiety. 

As soon as the Truce was agreed, Bernadotte 
set about producing a revised plan for Palestine. 
On June 28th, he issued his proposals which 
envisaged the absorption of Arab Palestine ito 
the Kingdom of Jordan, and that Israel «nd 
Jordan should then constitute a union. he 
union would control defence, foreign, «nd 
economic affairs; but Israel and Jordan we ild 
each control its own internal affairs. The Ne ev 


should be included in Jordan, but most of 














lee would go to Israel; Haifa would be a 
free port, Lydda a free air port, and Jerusalem 
would be in Jordan. 

yrdan was the only Arab country prepared 
to accept the plan. The Jews rejected it, on the 
grounds that they could never agree to Jeru- 
salem becoming Arab. Both sides started pre- 
paring for the second round, although the more 
intelligent Arab statesmen were becoming con- 
vinced that they could not defeat Israel. They 
were, however, in the grip of their propaganda 
machines which day and night told their peoples 
that victory was assured; only King Abdullah 
was realist enough—and brave enough—to tell 
his people the truth; and, two years later, he 
was to pay for his candour with his life. The 
inevitable war must go on. 

The next phase began on July oth, and is 
usually known as the “ Ten Day’s Offensive.” 
The Israeli army, which had been formally 
established on May 28th, had taken full advan- 
tage of the truce to re-organize and re-equip, 
and was an immeasurably better fighting force 
by the time the truce ended. It experienced 
little difficulty in holding the Egyptians in the 
south, but was not so successful against the 
Arab Legion in the central sector. Lydda and 
Ramleh fell into Israeli hands without a battle, 
since the Arab Legion was too stretched to be 
able to defend the two towns; but all Israeli 
attempts to open up their communications by 
capturing Latrun failed. Bitter fighting around 
Lake Huleh in North Palestine ended in a stale- 
mate with neither the Israelis nor the Syrians 
the victors; but the Israelis were more success 
ful in Galilee where they captured Nazareth 
and gave Kaukji’s irregulars a good drubbing 
During these ten days’ fighting, it had been the 
Israelis who had taken the initiative; and by 
July 18th they could claim some successes. 
But on the whole the Arabs could claim to have 
given as good as they got. 

‘he second Truce began at 5.30 p.m. on 
July 18th. Unlike the first Truce, which was on 
the whole observed by both sides, the second 
Truce was disturbed by continual “ incidents.” 
Fir ng and shelling was constantly breaking out; 
an’ the mediator’s truce supervisory staff of 
ov', three hundred officers was kept fully 
emloyed smoothing ruffled feathers. Then, on 
September 16th, Bernadotte produced his 






























March 1949; Arab refugees from Israel, being helped 
to asylum at Gaza 


second set of proposals which differed basically 
from his former ones, in that Jerusalem was to 
be given international status, and the idea of a 
union between Jordan and Israeli was dropped. 
They were promptly rejected by Israel, for 
whom Jerusalem was the lodestar, and disliked 
by every Arab state except Jordan. They also 
sealed Count Bernadotte’s death warrant. He 
had always been suspected by the Jews of being 
pro-Arab; and one may reasonably suppose 
that the Arabs considered him to be pro-Jew. 
The more fanatical among the Jews had always 
maintained that the boundaries of Israel 
should contain Trans-Jordan and that any 
tampering with Jerusalem was high treason; 
they argued that Jerusalem was Jewish by divine 
dispensation. On September 17th Count 
Bernadotte paid for his services to world peace, 
when he was murdered in the streets of Jeru- 
salem by Jewish fanatics. He could have chosen 


to remain in Sweden, living the life of a cul- 
tivated aristocrat, and allowed the Jews and 
Arabs to tear themselves to pieces; but the 
world should be grateful that there are men 
like Bernadotte who prefer not to take the easy 
way out of their responsibilities as citizens. 
Thus the way lay open for the fourth, and 
final, phase of the war. It began on October 
15th with an all-out Israeli offensive against 
the Egyptians in the south; and, after a some- 
what slow start, the battle gradually gained 
impetus until the Israelis had cut up the 
Egyptian army into a series of isolated detach- 
ments. They were helped by the slow reaction 
of the Egyptian commanders to Israeli mobile 
tactics, and by the faulty disposition of the 
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October 1948; Israeli soldiers guarding the entrance to 
the home of their Prime Minister, Mr. Ben Gurion, in 


Tel Aviv 


Egyptian defences. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to conclude that the Egyptians fought 
badly. In the main, they stuck to their defences 
and fought back doggedly, and the Sudanese 
soldier in particular fought extremely well. It 
was the staff work of the Egyptians that let 
them down; and by November 8th Beersheba 
and the whole of the northern Negev were in 
Israeli hands. All that remained of the forward 
Egyptian positions was an isolated pocket of 
troops at Faluja. 

These the Israelis were content to contain 
while they switched their main offensive to 
Galilee. In a series of short sharp blows, the 
Israelis finished with Kaukji’s “ Liberation 
Army ” in northern Galilee. Between October 
28th and 30th, Kaukji’s force was thoroughly 
defeated and compelled to withdraw from 
Palestine. For all the high endeavour that had 
first led to its formation, the “ Arab Liberation 
Army” had contributed little to the Arab 
cause. As one Arab villager from Samaria has 
said of them: “‘ Kaukji was brave and some of 
his men were brave also. But brave or cowards, 
they were all good looters. A locust following 
in the path of Kaukji’s men would have died of 
hunger! ” 

With commendable speed, the Israeli High 
Command next transferred their striking force 
south in order to deal with the Egyptians once 
and for all. On December 22nd, they began an 
operation that ended with the overwhelming 
defeat of the Egyptian army, and with Egypt’s 
request for an armistice on January 7th, 1949. 
There is little doubt that the Israeli army could 
have captured El Arish on the frontier between 
Palestine and Egypt, had Israel not been warned 
by Britain that any further advance into Sinai 
would result in British armed intervention. - As 
it was, the final triumphant stages of Israc!’s 
war against the Arabs was clouded, as in early 
stages, by misunderstandings with Britain; 
and matters were not helped when five Briti 
aircraft were shot down by Israeli fighters on ' 
last day of the fighting. 

Thus ended the inevitable war; and it would 
be pleasant to be able to record that it was fo!- 
lowed by an equally inevitable peace. This ! 
not happened; and relations between the Ar 
states and Israel are if anything worse toc 
than they were in 1949. Then the Arabs had 
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been worsted in fair fight; but memories are 
short. Blame for the defeat has been placed on 
the British: on treachery by Glubb and his 
King, Abdullah; on the corruption and in- 
competence of King Farouk and his Ministers ; 
on unfair methods of war practised by the 
Jewish commanders; and a hundred-and-one 
other reasons. But no responsible Arab states- 
man has yet had the courage to place the blame 
where it really belongs—on the Arab peoples 
themselves. It is they who under-estimated the 
Jews; and they were responsible for electing 
the politicians who bamboozled and misled 
them. Nor have the Arabs been prepared to 
admit that, on the whole, they were out- 
generalled and out-fought. This has nothing to 
do with their courage—no man could have 
fought any more gallantly than the Syrian 
soldier at Mishmar Hayarden, the Sudanese at 
Faluja, the Arab Legionary at Latrun, and the 
irregular at Kastel under Abdul Qadir. But the 
Jews were just as brave, learnt the military trade 
a great deal more quickly, and their com- 
manders were more enterprising and far better 
trained than any officers on the Arab side, 
apart from the Arab Legion. Above everything 
else, they waged war to a co-ordinated plan; 
and that the Arabs never could do. 

If the Arabs made mistakes, so did the 
Jews, and more especially in their handling of 
the refugee problem. On July 22nd, the Israel 
Government reported that there were less than 
90,000 Arabs left in the area claimed for the 
Jewish state; but 472,000 more of them were 
refugees in other Arab countries. Their exodus 
relieved Israel of a potential “ Fifth Column,” 
and undoubtedly facilitated the settlement of 
the hundreds of thousands of immigrants who 
arrived after the Mandate. Yet the Arab 


refugees constitute an element in every Arab 
country whose sole aim is La Revanche. The 
influence they wield is considerable; in almost 


every Arab country Palestinians occupy some 
of the most important official and commercial 
posts. No Arab government can afford to 
ignore the refugees; and, although it may be 
argued that refugee camps only continue in 
existence to suit Arab political ends, the fact 
remains that the problem of their eventual 
resettlement seems as far from solution today as 
it seemed in 1949. For a people who endured 
“Forty Years in the Wilderness ” before they 
reached their “ Promised Land,” and whose 
yearning to return to the Land of their Fathers 
has been one of their most notable charac- 
teristics, the Jews seem curiously blind to the 
fact that Arabs may feel about Palestine as 
strongly as they do themselves. 

The Israeli strategy is less open to criticism. 
They made full use of their superior mobility 
and, after an uncertain beginning, handled their 
troops boldly and well. It will always be sur- 
prising to military historians that they did not 
launch an offensive southwards from Lake 
Tiberias down the Jordan Valley to the Dead 
Sea, and thus cut off their most dangerous 
enemy, the Arab Legion, from its base in East 
Jordan. It may be that they lacked the neces- 
sary troops. As it was, they took great risks, 
particularly during the October-November 
fighting in the Negev and Sinai. Israel did, 
at least, end the war in possession of all the 
territory with which she started, and with a 
good deal more besides. 

Is another war between Israel and the Arabs 
inevitable ? The Arab Press and Radio would 
make it seem so. Ibrahim Hashim, the Pales- 
tinian who became a Jordanian “ Elder States- 
man” and who was murdered in Baghdad 
during the Iraq Revolution, once said it would 
require three generations of peace before the 
Arabs could forget the refugees and recognize 
Israel. One can only hope that the sword will 
remain in the scabbard that long. 








S ONE OF THE LEADING MINISTERS, Lloyd 
A cee was frequently entertained by 


King George V and Queen Mary, with 
whom on the whole his relations seem to have 
been fairly amicable. He specially enjoyed his 
visits to Balmoral where the atmosphere was 
informal and without ceremony, very different 
from what it had been under Queen Victoria. 
In 1910 he told my husband, “ The King gave 
him one of his father’s walking sticks and the 
Queen some presents for Megan. He said the 
life was most extraordinarily simple and they 
were most charming hosts, saying every day, 
* What do you want to do? Where would you 
like to go?’ One day they went out with the 
children and, taking a hamper with them, had 
lunch up the river in a little hut Queen Victoria 
had built there, the Queen washing the plates 
and packing up like any one else might have 
done; and the whole party played hide and seek 
round the hut, monarehs included.” 

I do not know if it was this picnic or another 
that threatened to have a more melodramatic 
ending. The river was in spate after rain and 
all stepping stones were submerged except one. 
What took him I do not know; but Lloyd 
George sprang on to this stone, to discover that 
neither as a stance nor as a jumping-off place 
was it at all suitable and the far bank further 
off than he thought. He paused for a moment 
to consider his next move, while the royal 
couple stood wringing their hands and exclaim- 
ing “ He will be drowned, he will be drowned! 
and everyone will say we did it.” Fortunately, 
after a moment Lloyd George was able to leap 
back—he was compact of muscle as my hus- 
band once observed when bathing with him— 
and landed safely. 

Mrs. Lloyd George once gave my husband 
an account of his reception at Windsor. 
“* When he first arrives,” she said, ‘“‘ they look 
at him very distrustfully °—‘ they’ meaning 
the King and Queen. “ But by the end of the 
second day he has generally got round them— 
then he goes away and he has to make another 
strong speech, so next time we go they are dis- 
trustful of him again. But he always gets round 
them again.” 

Her own attitude to regal splendour was 
superbly undazzled. Once, when my husband 
was in the Cabinet and I thought we might be 
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Recollections 


of 
David Lloyd 


George 


PART II 


At a time when class-distinctions were 
still immensely powerful, 
Lloyd George became the first working- 
class Prime Minister of 


Great Britain. 
By LUCY MASTERMAN 


invited to stay, I asked her, partly to make con- 
versation, what it was like: did one have to take 
a lot of clothes. “‘ Oh no,” she said, “ I shall 
not get a new dress. I shall have some lace put 
on the skirt of my o-old one.” This at a date 
when competition in clothes among women was 
at its craziest. 


I find I have recorded (on June 26th, 1912), 
“ George is not a very keen Home Ruler. He 
admits it as an abstract proposition but he has 
a good deal of the protestant (prejudice) in him. 
It is rather curious because in general he ac:mits 
the principle of nationality very cordially 

** Not very keen ” is an understatement. He 
was not even half-hearted. He regarded it as 4 
Gladstonian heritage, and therefore to him 
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suspect; he knew the House of Lords would 
throw out any Home Rule Bill; and he felt it 
was an unsteady platform from which to fight 
them—the fight he really cared about. And I do 
not think he was ever at his ease with the Irish. 
I remember one occasion in particular, when, 
during the Home Rule negotiations, he had 
invited John Dillon for a talk to his house at 
Walton Heath and his charm was turned full on. 
But Dillon was old, widowed, disillusioned and 
fanatic and, moreover, as an Irishman, im- 
munized against Celtic charm in early youth. 
He merely suspected, quite rightly, that an 
attempt was being made to persuade him into 
concessions (I have forgotten what) against his 
better judgment. 
He became more and more monosyllabic, 


““ L.G. had no French”: War Conference in Paris, August 1916, with the French Prime Minister, 
ARISTIDE BRIAND (Jeft), MARSHAL JOFFRE (centre) and GENERAL ROQUES, War Minister (right) 
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and finally completely silent, his grizzled beard 
sunk in his chest and his eyes, dark with 
suspicion, looking out under his thick brows. 
When L.G. saw he was not going to get what 
he wanted, the charm vanished—he could turn 
it off like a tap—and the men parted in silent 
anger. 

At best, he regarded Ireland as a tiresome 
matter to be got out of the way. He had no 
perception of the feelings of people such as my 
husband, who liked the Irish and felt self- 
government for Ireland to be a debt that dis- 
honoured us till it was paid. Asquith’s view, as 
recorded in Margot’s diary in the 1890’s was 
more austere, “I consider we shall probably 
lose Ireland, but I wish to lose her as a friend 
and not as an enemy.” 





From “* David Lloyd George by Malcolm Thomson 


“* He specially enjoyed his visits to Balmoral ”’: LLOYD 
GEORGE with KING GEORGE V and the MACKINTOSH OF 
MOY 


One sentence in my diary runs, “ Lloyd 
George’s personal sympathies are not really 
entirely Labour. Personalities count for a lot 
with him and (Keir) Hardie he did not par- 
ticularly care for at that moment.” 

This of course was an over-simplification. 
In one of his speeches Lloyd George used the 
phrase “‘ the day of the cottage-bred boy was 
due.” I never felt he understood the street- 
boy, or that he was conscious of the reactions of 
the town-workman, though of course he could 
sweep great audiences of them, as he did at 
Limehouse. He was unquestionably in favour 
of fundamental changes, and acutely aware of 
workingmen’s hardships, which, indeed, he had 
known himself in his youth. I have a description 
he gave of a conference before a threatened coal 
strike. “‘ There were the employers on the one 











hand, plump, full-fed men, well dressed, men 
who had never known what it was to go short 
in their lives. On the other side were the men, 
great gaunt fellows, pale with working uncer- 
ground, their faces all torn ” (drawing his own 
nails down his cheeks) “‘ with anxiety and hard 
work.” He made a sort of gesture of dismissal; 
“I know which side I am on when I see that 
sort of thing.” 

On another occasion, when he and Winston 
Churchill were discussing the House of Lords 
situation after the first 1910 election at Folke- 
stone, and before Lloyd George went on a 
Continental holiday: “ At one point Winston 
said, ‘I am all for the social order.’ George 
who had had a glass of champagne, which 
excites him without the least confusing him, 
sat up in his chair and said, ‘ No. I am against 
it. Listen. There were 600 men turned off by 
the S.W. Works last week. Those men had to 
go out into the streets to starve. There is nota 
man in that works who does not live in terror 
of the day when his turn will come to go. Well, 
I’m against a social order which admits of that 
kind of thing.” And he made a kind of beckon- 
ing gesture I have seen him use once or twice. 
“Yeth, yeth,” said Winston, subdued for a 
moment, and then rather mournfully, “ I sup- 
pose that was what lost us Cricklade.” “ Yes 
and Swindon” said George. Winston cocked 
his nose in a way he does when he knows he is 
going to be impertinent. ‘ That’s just what I 
say, he answered ‘you are not against the 
social order, but against those parts of it that 
get in your way,’ and George crumpled up with 
amusement.” 

This was, of course, very much what Philip 
Guedalla once called “ under-doggery.” When 
“the men ” were organized in powerful trades 
unions, led by leaders on whom his famous 
charm did not always work—Bob Smillie for 
example—he was liable to get impatient; 
although he had been personal friends with 
many of the Welsh miners’ leaders, such as 
Mabon and also with J. H. Thomas, the leader 
of the railwaymen. When Labour became 
powerful and a Government, he grew restless; 
and he was frankly and undisguisably jealous of 
Ramsay MacDonald. Lloyd George had been 
up to then the only working-class Prime 
Minister; and now someone else had infringed 
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his patent. There was a comic display of this 
one evening, when he was sitting on the front 
bench with Asquith and burst out with: 
“They're saying MacDonald is the handsomest 
Prime Minister of this century. I don’t think 
he is, do you ?” 

His attitude on religion was not unlike what 
I have been told of other Welshmen. His uncle 
the shoemaker was a local preacher of some 
renown; the curate used to stand outside his 
workshop window and discuss theology with the 
old man as he worked within. At the age of 
eleven, ““ Lloyd George woke up one night and 
understood in a sudden flash that he did not 
believe one word of all the religion that was 
being taught him either in church or chapel, 
that he regarded it all as fiction. ‘ From that 
time on I was in a Hell. I saw no way out’.” 
A note in my husband’s handwriting says “ It 
had not been produced by any special reading 
but like the sudden breaking of something in 
the brain. Revealed this to his uncle at 14. 
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Old man not angry, commented he would come 
back to it all again. ‘ And se I have—in a way,’ 
L.G. said to me (C.F.G.M.). His deliverance 
came to him, as to so many more—through 
Carlyle and Sartor Resartus,” when he was 
about seventeen. He quoted with particular 
admiration the sentence “ Let us take this out- 
worn vestment to bind the sore and bleeding 
wounds of humanity.” He told Charlie another 
time that Spurgeon had a great effect on him 
(not the eloquence, but the personality, my 
husband notes). 

All the same, it was very much “ in a way.” 
It did not prevent him from quoting with relish 
some of the profaner remarks of French 
rationalists. I have no evidence that he had 


ever read Wordsworth; but his outlook, as I 
saw it, was something not far from Words- 
worth’s nature-mysticism. Once when he was 
walking with my husband at Walton Heath, 
he kept saying, “I am a child of the moun- 
tains.” “‘ You never find the Celt far away from 






















From “ David Lioyd George” by Malcolm 7 


LLOYD GEORGE in his orchard. Of his apples he said to Mrs. Masterman: “‘ You shan’t have any 
that don’t rattle” 








religion, and never the mountaineer. Look,” he 
went on, “I am told you can measure the 
height of a mountain with a stick by stabbing 
it in so, and taking a line from the ground. 
Well, that is the way with the mountains. They 
seem to be giving you a measure of something 
bigger beyond them.” 

“Arthur Balfour has studied astronomy,” 
he commented on another occasion, “‘ and that 
is why he cannot be got to do anything in 
politics. When you have been watching that 
kind of thing, how can you expect a man to 
take an interest in the question of a ten-per- 
cent duty on imported hardware?” Lloyd 
George himself had lately been looking at 
nebulae through a solar telescope. 

With these feelings, it was creditable that he 
refused to make a pretence of what he did not 
believe. When on a visit in 1911, he was asked 
would he come to chapel on Sunday, he replied, 
“No, I’m not coming. If I were to go here, 
people would think I did it in London and I 
don’t; and I don’t want to play the hypocrite 
by them. It distresses me for the people who 
are grieved because I don’t,” and he repeated; 
“ I don’t like to play the hypocrite by them.” 

All the same, I think the rumour of a 
dramatic and eloquent preacher often enticed 
him in. Sermons were to him an art-form, of 
which he was a connoisseur and critic. He was 
fond of quoting passages from them, usually 
embodying imagery from the country or the sea. 
I do not remember any dealing with doctrinal 
or ethical points. I record: “‘ One was an old 
preacher at Criccieth who said, ‘ You know, 
my brethren, sometimes when the sun is shining, 
the sea begins to roar on the shore; yet the day 
is fine and there is not a breath blowing. But 
by that we know that far out in the Atlantic 
a great storm is raging. And so it is in these 
revivals. The sea is calm, there is not a breath 
blowing, but the waves begin to roar and we 
know that far out in the great ocean of eternity 
there is a great storm raging whose waves come 
to us ’.” 

Another story he told, less poetic, but, 
perhaps not less dramatic, of how he once 
witnessed a pauper funeral, also I think in 
South Wales. The grave was a very little one, 
lying askew between the mausoleums of the 
local magnates. When the coffin was laid in 











the earth, the preacher thus addressed the clead 
man: “’Tis a narrow grave you have Davy 
Jones, and ’tis a narrow life you had, cramped 
with poverty and distress, and now they can 
hardly find room for you to lie. But on the 
Judgement Day, Davie, when you hear the 
trumpet calling, you will say ‘ Elbow room, 
you devils,’ and you will stand before the 
throne.” 

“* You know,” George said later on, “ Glad- 
stone and indeed no Englishman, has ever 
realized the origin of Nonconformity in Wales, 
It is not that we broke away from the Church, 
any church. It is that during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century we were pure pagans. We 
were Catholic so long as the Catholic Church 
existed in England and a Franciscan seminary 
supplied Welsh priests for our people. But 
when that seminary was broken up and they 
began sending us foreigners, Jesuits, we 
revolted. We did not join the English Church 
which was also foreign. We just lived with no 
religion at all until Wesley came to us, and then 
in his fervour and exaltation we found a religion 
with both poetry and emotion to appeal to us.” 

In December 1913, I wrote of “ an element 
in Lloyd George which I think ought to be 
recorded because it is very little known, often 
misunderstood. He was describing to 
Charlie how on one occasion, soon after his 
little girl died, I think it was, he was so horribly 
depressed and wretched and actually got so far 
on his way towards suicide that one day he was 
standing at a secondhand bookshop turning 
over the leaves of a book on poisons with a 
view to their use. ‘ Then’ he said ‘I felt no; 
before it comes to that I must do something 
for the poor. I felt I was destined for that.’ 

“One of the strongest elements in him is 
this conviction that he has a destiny, and that 
he is being used by the Lord for a great purpose. 
‘He was making me for what he wanted,’ he 
said thoughtfully on another occasion. ‘It 
was a cruel process ’"—he was thinking again of 
his little girl’s death. ‘ But that was what he 
was after.’ The thing of course was said half in 
joke, or he could not have said it at all. But 
it was absolutely genuine. It is at the basis of a 
great deal of his courage, and of course what his 
enemies would call his recklessness.” 

Later, in some different conversation. he 
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discussed going for a visit to Palestine, “ After 
all, it is the story I know best.” 
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With LORD READING (Viceroy of India) at Chequers in 1921: “ that the war and supreme power had 
changed L.G. was obvious . . .” 


rified and distressed at the Government’s 
policy in Ireland. He was only drawn back 
when Lloyd George began in 1924 the big 
enquiry that culminated in the Liberal Yellow 
book, Britain’s Industrial Future. Lloyd George 
knew that, as he did himself, Charlie liked ideas 
and believed in action on their behalf. 

So all I know of his war-time experience are 
some casual reminiscences. When he used to 
talk of the negotiations while he was dealing 
with Sinn Fein, he was emphatic that he did 
not think much of de Valera. “ He couldn’t 
negotiate. You would go round in a big circle 
and find him holding the same point at the same 
place.”” He was charmed, as many people were, 
by that gay gangster, Michael Collins. But the 
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After his defeat at the polls; setting off for New York, 
1923 


man he respected was Arthur Griffiths, “‘ the 
man of fewest words I ever did business with. 
I said to him on the last day: ‘ Are you prepared 
to sign the treaty?’ He said, ‘ Yes, I am.’ I 
said, ‘ Will you recommend it to your people ?’ 
He said, ‘ Yes, I will.” No more.” What more 





was there for Griffiths to say? He probably 
knew he was signing, at the same time, his own 
death-warrant. 

He liked the French Generals because they 
travelled with only one member of staff and 
merely demanded central heating. He par- 
ticularly liked Marshal Foch and respected him 
for his punctilious observance of his religion, 
and could not understand why Clemenceau 
held it against him. On one occasion Foch, 
arriving at Folkestone, perplexed all those 
present by his enquiry for the whereabouts of 
“‘ Eete.” He meant Hythe, where he had 
ascertained there was a Roman Catholic church. 

One incident Lloyd George used to tell of 
the Central War Council. It was just after the 
last German “break through,” when the 
enemy seemed to be advancing once more on 
Paris which was being bombarded at long range 
by “ Big Bertha.” The Allied ministers as- 
sembled gloomily at one end of the Galérie des 
Glaces at Versailles and contemplated a series 
of depressing possibilities, an outbreak of “end- 
the-war ”’ riots, the need for once more shifting 
the seat of French government to the Atlantic 
coast. Suddenly Foch leapt from his chair and 
with his face in his hands, bolted down the 
gallery. “‘ Heavens, the Field Marshal has lost 
his nerve,” said someone. 

His worst enemy could not accuse L.G. of 
shyness. He rose instantly and trotted after 
Foch, past the long procession of clouded 
mirrors, and when he caught him up, enquired 
breathlessly, “‘ Monsieur le Maréchal, what is 
the matter?” (L.G. had no French.) Foch’s 
left hand shifted just enough to reveal a blazing 
eye and the curl of a white moustache (L.G. 
used to mimic it on his own face) and uttered 
two words: “Le Dunhill.” Someone had 
given him a Dunhill patent pipe; he had mis- 
managed it and half choked himself. His mind 
at ease, L.G. trotted back to relieve the alarm of 
his colleagues. Foch returned after a few 
minutes and the discussion was resumed. I got 
the impression that the incident had rather 
cheered them up. 

That the war and supreme power had 
changed L.G. was obvious; and I noticed it m 
two particular aspects. When I first knew him 
he was very much the country cousin, rather 
easily dazzled by large and gaudy hotels, 
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perp -xed as to how much to “ tip ” and still 
running his expenses on a joint cheque book 
with his wife. (I remember an occasion when 
neither could recall the name of their banker.) 
After the war that was all gone; he was more 
discriminating in choice of hotels and res- 
taurants and all connected with meals in them, 
and obviously more versed in everything to do 
with money. 

He had changed in a more serviceable 
matter. In his early days of office, he nearly 
drove his officials distracted by his aversion 
from official documents and reports. They 
would pursue him home and up and down the 
Treasury passages to get a signature from him; 
which provoked the comment by one embit- 
tered Civil Servant, “I understand the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can read, but I 
have no evidence that he ever does so.” It was 
a circumstance that caused much of the 
Marconi trouble: his colleagues could hardly 
state in public that, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer rarely read what he signed, he 
actually was unaware how much his depart- 
ment was concerned with the contract. After 
the war that had gone. When my husband and 
I went to Churt, or when I went alone after his 
death, the sitting-room would be littered with 
files and slabs of typescript; and subsequent 
conversations showed that he had mastered 
them. At some stage he had discovered that 
reading a memorandum was a more satisfactory 
way of mastering a subject than having in some- 
one to tell him about it. 

But, if the country cousin had gone, the 
country boy remained. His garden, and 
especially his orchard, became an increasing 
hobby and factor in his life. I recall one par- 
ticular occasion, soon after my husband’s death. 
During that winter, he had invited me down to 
Churt for the day. I went down by road coach, 
which stopped some way off the house, and 


walking up I was caught in the rain. In my 
widow's black, my veil and hair dripping wet, 
I must have looked a pretty melancholy object, 


and L.G. was distressed. His form of consola- 
tion was to offer me a basket of home-grown 
Cox’s Orange Pippins “ real ones—you shan’t 
have ony that don’t rattle.” Accordingly, he 
arge hamper brought in; and he picked 
ut one by one, shaking each to be sure 





of the rattling pips that proclaimed the authen- 
tic Cox. 

Once, when they were both attending the 
requiem of Lord Ripon, Masterman said to 
him, “‘ We’ll do as much for you one day at the 
Abbey.” The Welshman shook his head 
vigorously. “I shall be buried among the 
mountains.” Among the mountains he lies, 
the cottage-bred boy from Llanystymdwy, the 
first working-class Prime Minister of Britain. 
Estimate him how you will, it is a great romance. 
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MARSHAL FOCH (1851-1929). Lloyd George “liked 
the French Generals because they travelled with only 
one member of staff and merely demanded central 
heating ”’ 
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NO. 2 HOW TO SHOW THAT YOU ARE REALLY ONE OF THEM 


If you were once head prefect at Marlbury, you 
probably followed that up by being O.C. of that 
rather amusing gang who dealt with Ack and 
Quack for the “‘Old Inveterates”’ during the war. 
Afterwards, it was perfectly natural to find oneself 
running Re-treads Ltd., though this was only a 
stepping-stone to the Managing Directorship of 
Crispcheese. 

But although and indeed because Managing 
Directorship is born in one, it is essential, during 
bi-monthly talks to staff, to make it perfectly clear 
that you are really precisely the same as them, and 
though somebody must draw the job of Director 
out of the bran tub, that this is not going to be 
made an excuse for throwing about one’s weight, 
in fact that is precisely what one has no intention 


of doing, on the contrary one is pretty well asking 
advice, as it were, and, providing everybody has 
the eye on the ball, and is pulling the oar at the 
right sort of moment, one is asking for opinions 
really, because that is the way any decent business 
is run, and the Yes—sir—no—sir approach neve! 
set the Thames on fire, and anyhow one’s job is 
not simply to please the shareholders, and one 's 
glad of having the opportunity for this chat, be 
cause one probably thinks of one as Stiff Shir 
whereas in fact one is not only pretty keen on 
games but on Hitchcock films as well, besides 
being interested in the English Opera Group 
and in fact one is quite as young basically, !' 


not slightly more so, than you are or can eve 
hope to be. 
Written by Stephen Potter; designed by Geo: ze Hin 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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JOAN OF ARC 


SIR; 

With regard to Joan of Arc, the diagnosis of 
Professor and Mrs. Butterfield (September 1958) is 
valuciess, being based upon an unproven hypothesis, 
an erroneous statement, and an insufficient examina- 
tion of the evidence. 

They take it for granted that Joan was _ hal- 
lucinated: “‘ The attempts by disbelievers to find a 
rational explanation for her hallucinations seem weak.” 
Then they miss the entire point of the controversy 
by debating not why these attempts seem weak, but 
only what sort of hallucination afflicted her. 

Without demur they accept Shaw’s fallacious 
statement that “ Joan must be judged a sane woman 
in spite of her voices because they never gave her 
any advice which might not have come from her 
mother-wit.’ 

On the contrary, the whole idea of the personal 
mission of Joan of Arc, an illiterate peasant-girl, to 
liberate France, end a war of nearly a hundred years’ 
duration, and have the Dauphin crowned, was sheer 
craziness to anyone’s mother-wit, including Joan’s 
own. She greeted the command of her “ Voices ” 
by protesting that she was “‘ only a poor girl who 
neither knew how to ride nor how to conduct a war.” 
De Baudricourt reacted to it as a man of eminent 
common-sense, telling her uncle to give her a good 
hiding and send her home again. 

In captivity at Beaurevoir, she jumped from a 
high tower in a desperate bid to escape, and in flat 
disobedience to her Voices. Like Victoria Sackville- 
West, I feel obliged to accept this as convincing 

evidence that her Voices were not subjective. 

I mention a few other enigmatic points: all that 
she promised in the name of her voices was eventually 
accomplished, the relief of Orleans, the coronation 
of the Dauphin, the liberation of France; she fore- 
told that she herself would last “ but a year or little 


* more,” and also her wound at Orleans (a saying 


recorded in a letter written two weeks before the 
event), the loss by the English of a “ greater pledge 
than Orleans ” within seven years (they lost Paris in 
1436); she knew at Melun in April, 1430, that she 
would be captured before Midsummer of that year 
she was captured on May 23rd); she won over the 


unhappy, suspicious Dauphin by the revelation of 
some mysterious secret concerning and known only 
to hims: elf. Can a brain-tumour explain all ? 


As to symptoms of disease, the authors imply that 
visions were incoherent. 

But the fact is not that she could not, but that she 
would not describe her visions. She had always 


shown extreme reluctance to discuss them, and for 
five years had maintained absolute silence. At Rouen 
she refused to take an unconditional oath, and 


“ Aske if she saw anything with the Voices she 


replied: I will not tell you all, I have not permission 
to do But she was certain that they were 
realitie.. not blurred impressions: “‘ I saw them with 
my bovily eyes as well as I see you yourselves.” 
She wa extremely on her guard against her judges, 
who were all her political enemies, and she did later 
teply that she did not know if the visions had limbs ; 
it was te safest answer. Theologically spirits have 
NO mer oers; in declaring that they had, she might 
have becn accused of erring in doctrine, or even of 
immod -t imaginings. 


In saying that sometimes she 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


did not catch all the Voices said, she also explained 
explicitly and implicitly that it was because she was 
not properly awakened from sleep at the time, or 
because of the noise made by her guards or judges. 

The light which accompanied the visions was not 
always on the right; there was “ much light on all 
sides.” Flickering sunlight in a wood did not help to 
induce them, for she heard them more often in the 
courtroom at Rouen than in the fields at home. The 
evidence proves that she heard them irrespective of 
external inducements, and without being in any way 
dissociated from her surroundings. 

Finally, Professor and Mrs. Butterfield allege that 
Joan suffered from: (1) amenorrhea; (2) a kidney 
infection, inferred from the doctor’s report of her 
illness during her trial; (3) calcified lymph-glands 
in the abdomen—-since her entrails did not burn; 
(4) vomiting. 

(1) This is by no means established. Quicherat 
regarded the evidence as valueless. Miss Sackville- 
West concludes that it meant no more than that Joan 
** with exceptional modesty kept her private life to 
herself both in her speech and in her habits.” 

(2) I find nothing in the evidence of her two 
doctors to suggest a kidney infection. Perhaps a 
remark of another witness, that she appeared to be 
exempt from the necessities of nature, is meant. 
Miss Sackville-West concludes: “ (he) obviously 
underestimated the remarkable continence of women 
as opposed to the lavish incontinence of men.” 

(3) Her heart also refused to burn. It remained 
** intact and full of blood.” (Both entrails and heart 
were formerly considered the seat of the affections 
and emotions.) 

(4) She vomited only once and attributed it to 
having eaten a carp. Everyone knows how easily 
fish goes “ off.” 

We never hear a word of Joan’s suffering any 
indisposition until after her imprisonment at Rouen. 
For five winter months she was there in chains, 
guarded night and day by men, clinging to her male 
garments as a protection against assault, under great 
mental strain, fasting constantly for much of the 
period. Would it need in addition a brain-tumour to 
give her a chill or a fever ? 

The evidence proves that she was an exceptionally 
sturdy girl. She could pass whole nights sleeping in 
her heavy armour; when her armour and body were 
transpierced by an arrow at Orleans, she pulled out 
the bolt herself and returned to the battle. 

The authors are right to say that her greatness was 
in herself; the Voices could not alone have forced 
greatness upon her. But if she was hallucinated, she 
died for her hallucinations; it is nonsense to assert 
that she died for the truth of that which was deluded. 

For a fuller account I recommend the most 
scholarly English biographer, Andrew Lang. 

Yours, etc., 
Moya LAYERTY, 
Dundonald, Co. Down. 


LORD DURHAM AND NEW ZEALAND 
SIR, 

Our Canadian friends certainly have reason to be 
grateful to “‘ Radical Jack’ Lambton. It is not sur- 
prising that the best biography of him was written 
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by a ( anadian, Chester New, and the tribute in your 
Janusiy issue by Mr. George Woodcock was well 
deser\ ed. 
In this far-away Dominion we also have reason to 
be grateful and feel we have some claim; but Mr. 
Woodcock failed to mention the leading part Durham 
took, in support of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, in 
the scttlement of New Zealand. As Governor of the 
N.Z. and Company, he was one of the outstanding 
figures in the planning of the first settlement. 
Indeed, our harbour is called Lambton Harbour and 
the main shopping street of Wellington is Lambton 
Quay. All this in spite of the fact that the city is 
named after the Duke of Wellington and the first 
ship of the company was the barque Tory. It is 
ironical, even at this distance in time, to consider 
the contrast in character of the two men whose names 
are so closely linked in this city. 
Yours, etc., 
D. G. E. EDwarpDs, 
Rongotai College, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


POLAND AND PARTITION 
Sir, 

May I object against some of the statements and 
conclusions contained in Mr. Lewitter’s study on 
the Partitions of Poland (December 1958—January 
1959 

Legal restrictions on Poland’s traditional religious 
tolerance were introduced in 1736, during the dark 
period of Saxon Kings; they were removed in 
Stanislas Augustus’s time, after about forty years, 
but of course served as pretext for Catherine the 
Second’s policy of aggression and annexation. 
When it is remembered that Catholics in England 
were not emancipated until 1829, these unhappy 
restrictions cannot be considered during the period 
as an exception. Mr. Lewitter’s figures—‘“‘ the 
Orthodox community . . . some four million strong ” 
—must be a misprint as the entire Poland’s popula- 
tion did not exceed, before the partitions, eleven 
millions. 

Mr. Lewitter regards Austria’s occupation of 
Zips, which initiated in 1769 the First Partition, as 
“not ir rexcusable as a military precaution backed by 
a legal claim.” Every act of seizure by force or 
foreign conquest can be excused on the same ground. 
Also, the question of Prussia’s responsibility in 
repudiating her treaty of alliance with Poland (1790- 
1792) has not, in Mr. Lewitter’s opinion, “‘ been 


resolved to this day.’’ Shall moral responsibility for 
unilaterally breaking treaty obligations—Prussia’s 
in 1792, Germany’s in 1914, Hitler and Stalin’s in 
1939—he considered as doubtful ? 

Mr. Lewitter quotes the Hitler-Stalin agreement 
“that Poland had ceased to exist,’ and concludes: 


~ as iniced she had.”’ This statement is misleading. 
Poland legal government existed in exile and con- 


we, » be generally recognized during World 
ar 

_ In Mr, Lewitter’s opinion, the Polish people 
have n “obliged, since 1772, to endure 
foreigr omination except for the brief period I918- 


‘ whether 
” and 


39. concludes his study by asking ‘ 
Poland can exist as an independent state,’ 


— that “so long as these deadly rivalries [of 
e tw 


predatory nations ’] persists, (the) chances 





of achieving genuine independence must be regarded 
as virtually nil.” 

Statements like these cail for a stricture. “* Brief 
periods’ existed also before 1918—during the 
Duchy of Warsaw (1807-1815) and the Kingdom of 
Poland (1815-1831). An interval of 24 or 21 years 
may be called a historical epoch with the same right 
as another period of subjugation, and prophecies are 
often fallacious. In the world as it exists today, 
independence is a relative term; what matters is 
people’s own statehood. As for Poland, her state- 
hood was re-instituted in 1918 and is not questioned 
even today. There exists no reason to question the 
fundamental historical importance of its restitution 
forty years ago. 

Yours, etc., 
MICHAEL SOKOLNICKI, 
Ankara University. 


Mr. Lewitter writes : 


I am sorry that Monsieur Sokolnicki, a dis- 
tinguished diplomat and historian, should have taken 
exception to some of my statements, and with so little 
justification. 

I should like to reply as follows :— 

1. Toleration. Monsieur Sokolnicki is mistaken. 
Legal, as distinct from actual, restrictions were 
imposed upon the Protestants in 1717, while the dis- 
abilities of the Orthodox continued to rest on a less 
formal basis. The Cambridge History of Poland 
1697-1935, I94I states omens that: *‘ During the 
seventeenth century a gradual departure began from 
this basic conception [i.e., toleration] which Polish 
culture had created ” (p. 68). Toleration was granted 
to both communities in 1768, but was for the most 
part withdrawn in 1775 and restored in principle in 
1791. 

2. Size of Orthodox community. Askenazy (Mon- 
sieur Sokolnicki’s own maestro) in his preface to C. 
Lubiefska’s Sprawa Dysydencka 1764-1766, writes: 
** Pre-partition Poland was a country of dissent.” 
In his estimation the total population of 12 million 
comprised 200,000 Protestants, about 600,000 
Orthodox and 1 million Jews. ‘‘ Among the Io 
million Catholics,” he goes on to say, “ there were 
nearly four million Uniates” (p. VI). Their for- 
bears had belonged to the Eastern Church. 

Occupation of Zips. Perhaps I may quote the 
passage from which Monsieur Sokolnicki has picked 
a single phrase: “ Maria Theresa steered a middle 
course in the hope of maintaining the status quo; 
but Austria’s occupation of Zips in 1769, though not 
inexcusable as a military precaution backed by a 
legal claim, announced her readiness to join in a 
partition and set an example that Catherine and 
Frederick were soon to follow.” The legal claim 
referred to was that the district of Zips had been 
pledged to Poland for the loan of a sum of money in 
1412; the military precaution was against possible 
inroads by the Polish confederates into Hungarian 
territory from this enclave. 

Prussia’s responsibility. Once more I have to refer 
to the text of my article: “‘ Frederick William II 
failed to honour his obligation to march to Poland’s 
rescue.” It is hard to see how this statement clears 
the Prussian King and his advisers of any of their 
responsibility for this breach of faith. The question 
asked was whether Prussia was “a fair-weather 
friend, a calculating partner or a treacherous ally ? ”’, 
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The story of one of England's finest 
houses and the great families associated 
with it since the Middle Ages. Dr. 
Winghield-Stratford, author of The Squire 
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what was Prussia’s policy, did she ever intend to 
cor ¢ to Poland’s aid at all ? 

»reign domination. The name of the Duchy of 
Wa:saw speaks for itself, the scene of the 1830 up- 
risi. g against Russian oppression was precisely the 
Ki -dom of Poland. Symbolic or nominal “ state- 
hood” is not enough. One wonders how many 
inhabitants of present-day Poland are satisfied with a 
State that makes no proper provision for sovereignty 
territorial integrity and the protection of the rights 
of the individual. But all this is admittedly a matter 
of opinion. 


DEATH DUTIES 
SIR 

| was sorry to see that in your March issue (p. 183) 
Mr. John Raymond perpetuates that hoary myth of 
Sir William Harcourt’s “‘ revolutionary introduction 
of death duties.”” (I once heard a famous historian 
attribute this to Lloyd George’s 1909 Budget and 
found him very unwilling to admit correction.) One 
cannot know everything, but it may be useful 
briefly to point out the facts. 

British death duties (ignoring feudal dues like 
reliefs) started in 1694 with a stamp duty on grants 
of probate and administration, called Probate Duty. 
This was later taken over by the Board of Inland 
Revenue and from 1881 was levied on all but the 
smallest estates at three per cent. This was suprple- 
mented in 1796 by Legacy Duty on all bequests of 
personal estate at rates varying according to the 
relationship of the beneficiary to the testator or 
intestate, up to ten per cent for strangers in blood. 
In 1853 this latter duty was in effect extended to real 
estate as Succession Duty. In 1881 a duty similar to 
Probate Duty and called Account Duty was intro- 
duced on gifts made by a person within three (later 
twelve) months of his death, on joint property 
provided by him, on property settled by him on 
himself for life and later on moneys payable under 
policies effected by him. Finally, in 1889 an extra 
one per cent was levied on large estates. It was thus 
possible for property to bear up to fourteen per cent 
duty before 1894. 

What Harcourt did was to abolish all these duties 
except Legacy and Succession Duty and introduce 
an “ Estate Duty ” on all property passing on death 
at rates graduated up to eight per cent according to 
the size of the estate (with a further one per cent 
“ Settlement Estate Duty” on settled property to 
compensate for the exemption he gave to such from 
Estate Duty on the death of a lifetenant of such). 
It was thus possible for property, if passing to 
strangers in blood, to pay up to eight per cent Estate 
Duiy and ten per cent Legacy or Succession Duty. 

hus the charge of duty was raised somewhat, 
but not on anything like a “ revolutionary ”’ scale. 
An. all that Lloyd George did in this respect was to 
rais. the rates of Estate Duty to a maximum of 
fift- n per cent (they had already been raised in 1907) 


anc ‘0 raise those of Legacy and Succession Duty for 
the >wer rates. He also, of course, introduced Land 
Vai < duties, but why his budget raised such a stir, 
of | pe among the Liberals and of dismay among the 
Cor ervatives, has always been a mystery to me. 
B lat is another story. 


Yours, etc., 
Davip HARRISON, 
Pinner, Middx. 

















The Cambridge 
History of the 
British Empire III 


This third volume of the Cambridge 
History of the British Empire com- 
pletes the series of eight volumes as 
planned. The title is The Empire- 
Commonwealth, and the book covers 
the period 1870-1919. 970 pages. 
£5 net 


A Short History of 
Germany 1815-1945 
E. J. PASSANT 


A concentrated but readable account 
of the vital 130 years of Germany’s 
development. The last section is not- 
able for its balanced account of Nazi 
Germany and the war. 20s. net 


The Eastland Trade 
& the Common Weal 
in the 17th Century 
R. W. K. HINTON 


A study of the application of the idea 
of the common weal and national 
interest to the British trade with the 
Baltic and Scandinavia during the 
seventeenth century. Documents re- 
lating to the Eastland Company are 
reproduced in appendixes. 

32s. 6d. net 


The Correspondence of 
Edmund Burke I 


EDITED BY 
T. W. COPELAND 
The first of eight volumes of Burke’s 
Correspondence covers 1744-68, the 
period of Burke’s youth up to his 
emergence as an important parlia- 
mentarian. 60s. net 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PETER THE GREAT 


PETER THE GREAT. By Vasili Klynchevsky. Trans- 
lated by Liliana Archibald, 282 pp. (Macmillan. 
36s.) 

A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA. By Richard Charques, 
260 pp. (English Universities Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Peter the Great’s reign was a time of dramatic 

change in Russia, so,dramatic and far-reaching that, 
like the Bolshevik Revolution two centuries later, it 
obscured the essential continuity of her history. 
Peter, often with violence, converted conservative, 
backward Muscovy into the Russian Empire, and, 
indeed, into modern Russia. He dedicated himself 
to the task of Westernizing his country and making 
her a European power; he had no doubt that this 
was her true destiny. Many Russians, however, 
both then and later complained that he had torn the 
nation away from her destiny, that he had destroyed 
her distinctive national way of life, and that he had 
done Russia irreparable harm. 

Karamzin in 1811 wrote: ““ We became citizens 
of the world, but ceased in certain respects to be 
citizens of ‘Russia—the fault is Peter’s. Soloviev, 
the first great Russian historian, took the opposite 
view; he regarded Peter as the leader of genius who 
drove his people along the road that history had 
marked out for them. Pushkin, Russia’s national 
poet, followed Soloviev, and, although he never 
wrote the history of Peter’s reign that he planned, 
two of his long dramatic poems are magnificent 
salutes to the great Tsar-Emperor. Klyuchevsky 
has stated succinctly that “ the whole essence of 
Russian history has been compressed into the single 
question of the significance of the work of Peter,” 
and his own masterly analysis of this reign, presented 
now in a new English translation, deserves the 
closest attention. 

Vasili Klyuchevsky held the Chair of History in 
the University of Moscow for over thirty years, and 
died in 1911. He did not produce a great deal, but 
his brilliant lectures attracted wide attention, and he 
was persuaded to publish them. The five volumes, 
the last of which he did not live to revise, appeared 
between 1904 and 1921, and they have been several 
times reprinted, the most recent being the edition of 
1957-8. 

Many of Klyuchevsky’s lectures are remarkable 
for their flashes of penetration, their broad sweep, 
and their passages of acute historical analysis. But 
recognition of these qualities does not mean agreeing 
with the present translator’s statement that his 
history “‘ remains the best and certainly the most 
penetrating, large-scale history of Russia,” or with 
other claims that he was the greatest of Russian his- 
torians. His teacher and predecessor in the Chair of 
History, Sergei Soloviev, produced a massive history 
of Russia in twenty-nine volumes, to which Klyu- 
chevsky himself paid many tributes. In documenta- 
tion, balance, and judgment, Soloviev’s work is 
certainly superior to the Course of Russian History, 
and it is, moreover, written in a lively attractive style, 
at times reminiscent of Macaulay. Unfortunately, 
the very mass of Soloviev’s history has deterred 
translators and publishers in this country, and 
Klyuchevsky’s work, available in translation, has 
reigned without challenge. 

At his best, as in the final chapter in the present 
volume, Klyuchevsky combined brilliance, lucidity, 


and penetration, but it has to be borne in mind t .at 
as an historian he had limitations. He was arbitr.ry 
in his handling of material, often biassed, and, as 


Sir Bernard Pares noted, “‘ lordly in his disregard of 
all that does not serve his purpose.”” Thus he barely 
mentioned some important factors in Russia’s history, 
such as the Mongol-Tartar conquest, and foreign 
affairs in certain periods, because they did not 
interest him. He can be cavalier in his handling of 
facts, and his portrait of Peter and analysis of his 
reign are not free from faults. 

Klyuchevsky is frequently grudging in his attitude 
to Peter, which may have been a reaction against 
Soloviev’s wholehearted admiration. The effect of 
his portrait is to diminish Peter, as a man, and his 
achievements. Thus Klyuchevsky stresses the bad 
impression made by Peter when abroad in England, 
in Vienna and in Paris; in fact, he impressed strongly 
and favourably the majority of those he met in each 
country. Bishop Burnet in London regarded him as 
potentially a great and Christian ruler; it was only 
later, when news of the massacre of the streltsi 
reached London, that Burnet changed his mind. 
Again, Klyuchevsky states that Peter seldom led his 
troops into battle, whereas with only a few excep- 
tions, among which Narva was outstanding, he always 
took actual command. Indeed, Klyuchevsky’s 
account of Peter’s early years needs to be — 
by the exhaustive work of Bogoslovsky, and his whole 
analysis of the man and his reign should be studied 
side by side with Soloviev’s heavily documented and 
detailed work. 

This new translation is, nevertheless, an enterprise 
to be welcomed, but with reservations. It reprints 
Lectures LIX-LXVIII separately, taking them out 
of their context, although the preceding lectures, 
describing the birth and growth of Muscovy, are 
essential to any understanding of Peter’s work. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that the publishers will in 
due course publish the other volumes of this Course 
of Russian History. 

The translator has added footnotes which are 
helpful, but unfortunately limited to works available 
in English and French. It is an understandable 
decision in a book intended for those unable to read 
Russian, but by referring to the important studies on 
Peter and his reign, produced by Soviet scholars, 
and especially to M. M. Bogoslovsky’s Peter I 
Materials for a Biography, her notes would have been 
of far greater value. 

The first English translation of this history, by 
C. J. Hogarth, published in London in 1911-27, 
was abridged, inaccurate, and difficult to read. Mrs. 
Archibald’s new translation is certainly clearer and 
more readable, but one must question whether i is 
more adequate. A check of the first two chapters 
against the Russian text has revealed mistranslations 
of words and phrases, distortions of meaning, nd 
omissions. Thus Klyuchevskys’ comment, whic!) is 
accurate, that ‘*‘ Peter himself was devout” is 
rendered “‘ Peter was himself quite religious ” (p. 49). 
Kurfyurstini means the Electresses, not the Elect: rs, 
who were not present at this dinner in Koppenburg. 
Moreover, Koppenburg was not a “ Dutch tow 
as stated by the translator, but not by Klyuchevs <y; 
it was a small town in Brandenburg (p. 25). Che: 10- 
rabochii means the opposite of “‘ craftsman ”’ (p. ‘ 5); 
khozyain is a difficult word to translate, but it can 10t 
be rendered “ statesman” in this context (p. - 4). 
Peter appointed Leibniz a sovetnik or adviser 
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sta by Klyuchevsky, not a “ correspondent ” 
Pp . The Russian text reads literally “‘ but he 
Pet rarely stood at the head of his regiments to 
lead ‘hem into battle, like his enemy Charles XII; ” 
the ‘ranslator has omitted “ rarely,” thus turning a 
misi:ading into a false statement. Klyuchevsky’s 
following sentence reads literally; ‘‘ Nevertheless 
Polt.va and Hangé will always remain in the military 
history of Russia as glorious memorials of the 
personal participation of Peter in actions on land and 
sea, and this has been rendered “ Poltava and 
Hanzo are two glorious episodes in Russian military 
history, and in both of these Peter did participate ” 

. 31). Many other examples of faulty and mis- 
leading translation could be cited from the first two 
chapters alone, and it is a matter of regret that this 
translation inspires no more confidence than its 
pred cessor. 

Mr. Richard Charques’ A Short History of 
Russia, now adapted and reprinted in The Teach 
Yourself Series, provides an excellent introduction 
for the general reader. On some points one may 
disagree with him, as, for example, on his*less than 
just treatment of Empress Elizabeth and, indeed, of 
Peter himself, but the work is basically very sound 
and compresses a tremendous amount of material 
into its 250 pages. 

IAN GREY. 


THE SANS-CULOTTES 


THE CROWD IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By George 
Rudé, 267 pp. (Oxford University Press. 35s.) 
Two main points emerge from this excellent and 

scholarly account of the motives and composition of 
French revolutionary crowds. The first is that in the 
great revolutionary journées the crowd was largely 
composed of small independent craftsmen, traders 
and artisans, who were motivated principally by 
economic considerations. The second is that the 
power exercised by this crowd depended upon the 
leadership that the different revolutionary factions of 
the middle class were prepared to give it. Without 
them it was as powerless as the middle class would 
have been if it had been unable to muster the sans- 
culottes to its support. 

By careful reference to contemporary documents 
Dr. Rudé convincingly refutes the allegation of 
reactionary historians that the revolutionary crowd 
consisted of criminals and bandits hired for the 
occasion. Six out of seven of the vainqueurs de la 
Bastille were members of the respectable National 
Guard, very few of those arrested by the police after 
other manifestations had a previous criminal record, 
and n definitive proof exists to support the charges 
of bribery. All available evidence points to small 
tradesmen and merchants (joiners, cabinet-makers 
and wine merchants were particularly active) as 
makin: up the main body of the crowd. The pre- 
pond: rance of women among those who fetched 
Louis XVI from Versailles to Paris in October 1789, 
the in portant role they played in the unsuccessful 
revol: of Germinal and Prairial, 1795, the pressure 
the : »s-culottes exercised on the Convention to 
ensur' the enactment of the Loi du Maximum in 
Septe ber 1793, and the numerous attempts during 
the r. olutionary period at popular control of food 
Price: are indication enough that the basic ambition 
of thy crowds was a stable and controlled economy 





THE OXFORD HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
VOLUME Ix 


The Early 
1603-1660 


GODFREY DAVIES 


Stuarts 


Since its first publication this work has held the 
field as a standard textbook. The new edition 
incorporates the results of much new work, and 
the bibliography is brought up to date, but the 
main features of the book are preserved. 

Second edition 35s net 


The Origins of Russia 
GEORGE VERNADSKY 


Here the writer examines the early background 
of the history of the Russian people as well as 
of the fermation of the Russian State. This is a 
work for all those interested in Slavic and 
Russian studies, the eastern expansion of the 
Vikings, and the Byzantine and Oriental 
background of Russian history and culture. 


355 net 


The Crowd in the French 
Revolution 


GEORGE RUDE 
*.. . a successful attempt to find the truth which 
lies between the violent prejudices of Burke and 
Taine, and the romanticism of Michelet .. . 

for the first time the reader can see these crowds 
not as an abstraction called “‘the mob” but 

as a body of individuals . . .’ The Times Literary 
Supplement 355 net 


The English Utilitarians 
and India 


ERIC STOKES 
*...in 1818 . . . India became the battleground 
for rival philosophies of government. The 
substance of Mr Stokes’s book is the interplay 

of these philosophies . . . and the way they 

worked out in Indian law and fiscal policy. It is a 
story . . . as significant for the development of 
English political thinking as it is for Indian 
hastory; and it is treated with an admirable breadth 
a perception.’ Geoffrey Barraclough in the 


Spectator 455 net 
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History of Western 
Technology 
By FRIEDRICH KLEMM 


Beginning with classical antiquity, this 
selection of contemporary texts shows 
how the intellectual forces of a period 
affected and were in turn modified by 
technical progress. Illustrated with 59 
figures and 24 plates. 32s net 
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Time of Homer 
By EMILE MIREAUX 


A vivid and intensely readable recon- 

struction of the lives of people of all 

classes of society in Homeric Greece. 
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The Welfare State 
in New Zealand 
By J. B. CONDLIFFE 


Presents the first complete appraisal of 
recent experimental legislation in the 
country which has probably gone 
furthest along the road to social welfare. 
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with plentiful supplies of bread. Indeed, as Dr. Ru i¢ 
points out, the revolutionary crowd was far more 
frequently inspired by the idea that it might ::- 
create something of the traditionally controlled aid 
stable economy than by forward-looking revo u- 
tionary ideas. “‘ Apart from the armed insurrecticns 
of August roth and June 2nd, 1793, it is perhaps 
only in the petitions of July 1791 and June 1792, and 
the agitation of the arms workers of 1794 that we 
find the emergence of new forms of action that look 
forward to the urban-industrial society of the future.” 
Although Dr. Rudé here manages to quote five 
examples against his own thesis, his general argu- 
ment is more convincing than that of contemporary 
French left-wing intellectuals who insist on inter- 
preting the French revolution from a Marxist stand- 
point. While there is no doubt that many of the 
events of the French revolution can best be explain<d 
by class conflict, it is a serious mistake to try to do so 
in nineteenth-century terms. 

Dr. Rudé’s analysis of the fall of Robespierre is 
particularly enlightening from this point of view, 
for it emphasizes the basic difference between the 
aims of the sans-culottes and those of the revolu- 
tionary bourgeoisie. The crowd’s original support 
of Robespierre against the Girondins had been 
motivated by the latter’s opposition to all forms of 
price control. When they saw that Robespierre was 
no better than those he had executed, the sans- 
culottes were no longer prepared to fight in his 
defence. Although this explanation, as Dr. Rudé 
admits, leaves aside the problem of Robespierre’s 
and Saint-Just’s inactivity on the gth and roth 
Thermidor, it fits in very well with what other his- 
torians have stated. Indeed, as Donald Green has 
shown, the Jacobins were never interested in en- 
forcing the economic legislation that pressure 
from the crowd had compelled them to enact. Of 
those executed during the Terror, ninety-seven per 
cent were accused of political crimes (counter- 
revolution, seditious speeches, treason), and only 
one-and-a-half per cent for failing to observe the 
laws on the Maximum. The economic demands of 
the sans-culottes were never satisfied, and as the 
revolution progressed their suffering became more 
and more acute. As Dr. Rudé’s study of the events 
of October 1789, and May-June 1793, shows, the 
crowd was simply used by the revolutionary bour- 
geoisie to win its political battles. It was not a passive 
weapon or a “ helpless accessory,” for its members 
had very definite grievances and relatively precise 
ambitions. On every occasion, however, it was 
abandoned by the middle class when it had no 
further immediate function. The tragedy of its 
situation lay in the fact that it could do nothing at all 
without middle-class political leadership. Once their 
leaders had abandoned them, the sans-culottes were 
the greatest sufferers of the revolution which their 
hunger had made possible. 

There are two general criticisms to be mace of 
this book. The first is that it restricts its field of 
enquiry to Paris and describes neither the proviicial 
risings nor the composition of the fédérés. The second 
is that the chapter on The Revolutionary Crozd in 
History ends with the revolution of 1848. It would 
surely have been logical to continue the story \p to 
the Commune of 1871, where the Parisian re: olu- 
tionaries, inspired by so many conflicting mo: ‘ves, 
met their final defeat. 


PHILIP THOI 
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YANKEE DIPLOMAT 


4 YANKEE JEFFERSONIAN: Selections from the Diary 
ani Letters of William Lee of Massachusetts. 
Edited by M. Lee Mann, 312 pp. (Harvard 
University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press. 4§S.) 

Although this book contains, for the cis-Atlantic 
reader at any rate, rather too much that is purely 
domestic—both at the personal and national level— 
there is nevertheless much in it that is of genuine 
interest to the student of Napoleonic times. At a 
decisive moment, William Lee was in charge of 
Franco-American relations, and what he did and 
thought under peculiarly frustrating circumstances 
throws fresh light on foreign and commercial policy 
under the First Empire. He came to France soon 
after the Revolution, was American Consul at 
Bordeaux from 1802 onwards and became, in 1810, 
attached to the Legation in Paris. He left the country 
finally in 1816, deeply disgusted with the Bourbons 
and very angry with what he terms, sturdy Anglo- 
phobe that he was, the “ Anglo-Royalists.” At 
Bordeaux he was mainly concerned with looking 
after stranded sailors and the appalling difficulties 
facing all sea-born trade under the Berlin decrees and 
the Orders-in-Council. In Paris, however, he did 
what he could to get a trade agreement signed be- 
tween France and the United States, the purpose of 
which was to beat the British blockade to the benefit 
of both countries: and it is this endeavour which 
makes the middle part of the book interesting and 
even absorbing. 

It is, of course, well known that the system of 
“licences”’ for trading with the enemy modified 
considerably the policy of mutual blockade that 
both France and England were professing with so 
much public fervour from 1806 onwards. To France 
particularly, this ‘‘ authorised illegal trade ’”’ had 
become an acute economic necessity. The interest- 
ing point about William Lee is that he wanted to 
reach beyond this somewhat ambiguous and hardly 
respectable state of affairs, his intention being to get 
the Imperial Government to open France officially 
to American commerce. He hoped to persuade 
Jefferson into siding with France by breaking with 
“the tyrant of the seas,’’ England. 

In this endeavour he was handicapped by two 
factors First, the American Minister in Paris, 
General Armstrong, was a man ill-suited to his post. 
Lee himself complains of the General’s “ stiff 
Republican frankness—the worst commodity a man 
can bring to Paris.”” (To his family Lee described 
his Chief as a “ drill Sergeant.””) A graver difficulty 
ipoleon: ‘‘ No dependence,” writes Lee, 
“can be placed on the Emperor. He acts entirely 
from the impulse of the moment...” Yet, when 
left to his own resources, Lee did well through his 
contacts and the memoranda on Franco-American 
relatic that he managed to get into Napoleon’s 
hands. With greater social gifts and better French 
at his (ommand than General Armstrong, he enlisted 
Camb: :érés, Montalivet, and Molé as Allies, dined 
once twice with Talleyrand, and found Fouché 
an “‘ ec: lightened”? man. It often looked as if some 
mutua y advantageous accommodation might yet be 
found It would be well worth knowing what the 
other ide thought of the whole business—but the 
book » eps, unfortunately only to Lee’s side of the 
negot: ‘ions. He conducted them with shrewdness, 
tough: oss, a certain naiveté (he showed to various 
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The one thing they needed to make their new 
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Ministers a model of a bridge over the Garonne 
which he would build if the Atlantic ports were 
opened to American ships), and great sympathy with 
Napoleonic France. Shortly before the Russian 
campaign, the drill Sergeant was replaced by a 
Minister more to Lee’s liking; the outlook for the 
treaty brightened. The new Minister set off «ast- 
wards to obtain the Emperor’s agreement, but died 
of pneumonia in Poland before seeing Napoleon 
Lee’s hopes died with him; he recognized that he, 
also, could not beat hated Albion. In July 1815 he 
made a gallant effort to get the fugitive Emperor 
aboard an American ship, but failed again. Mean- 
while, he had published a book on France and the 
United States; the manuscript had been compieted 
under the Empire but was printed after the Restora- 
tion, when he was forced to add a chapter on the 
beneficience of the Bourbons. He and his consulate 
now became a frequent target for the Bordelais mob 
who, partly because of the Anglo-American war of 
1812-14, indulged in an early version of “ Yankee 
go home.” So in 1816 he disappeared into the 
fringes of American home politics and the consola- 
tions of an agreeable family life. His five years in 
Paris when, armed with his model of the Garonne 
bridge, he wanted to associate his country with 
Napoleonic France, make him an attractive figure in 
the margin of history. 

HaROLD Kurtz 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


LORD CANNING, by Michael Maclagan. There isa 
short and not very satisfactory life of Canning in the 
Rulers of India series by Sir Henry Cunningham 
(1891). The best single volume account of “* The 
Indian Mutiny ” is by T. Rice Holmes (1898): more 
details can be found in the six volumes of ‘“ The 
Sepoy War” by J. W. Kaye and G. B. Malleson 
(1880). A portrait of Lady Canning is given in 
A. J. C. Hare’s “‘ Two Noble Lives ” (1893). The 
most useful general account is L. J. Trotter: History 
of the British Empire in India, 1844-62. 


CROMWELL AND CHARLES I, by Sir Charles Ogilvie. 
W. C. Abbott: Writings and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell (4 vols., Harvard University Press, 1929); 
Maurice Ashley: The Greatness of Oliver Cromwell 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1957); R. S. Paul: The Lord 
Protector (Lutterworth, 1955); Memoirs of Denzil 
Holles, from the year 1641 to 1648, ed. John Toland 
(London, 1699); The Rev. Edward Rogers: Some 
account of the Life and Opinions of a Fifth Monarchy 
Man, Fohn Rogers, Preacher (London, 1867); Francis 
Peck, M.A.: Desiderata Curiosa (London, 1732; 
Vol. II, Liber IX, p. 42 et seq.); R. Crawford: The 
King’s Evil (Oxford, 1911). 


MUSSOLINI, by Denis Mack Smith. In Er glish 
there is Gaudens Megara: Mussolini in the making 
(London, 1938); Emil Ludwig: Talks with Mu solim 
(London, 1932, trs. Eden and Cedar Paul); ?aolo 
Monelli: Mussolini, an intimate life (London, ‘953; 
trs. Brigid Maxwell); ed. Raymond Klibansky: 
Benito Mussolini, Memoirs 1942-3 (London, (949: 
trs. Frances Lobb); Pietro Badoglio: IJtaly the 
second world war (London, 1948), trs. Muriel Cu<tey); 
ed. Malcolm Muggeridge: Ciano’s diary, 1939-43 
(London, 1947, the translator is anonymous and 
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inacc urate). For references to this article, see 
especially Raffaele Guariglia: Ricordi, 1922-46 
Naples, 1950); Quinto Navarra: Memorie del 
came tere di Mussolini (Milan, 1946); Quirino 
Arm: lini: Diario di Guerra (Milan, 1946); Enno von 
Rintclen: Mussolini als Bundesgenosse, 1936-43 
Tiib:ngen, 1951); Vittorio Mussolini: Vita con mio 
padr: (Milan, 1957); Yvon de Begnac: Palazzo 
Venezia (Rome, 1951); C. Favagrossa: Perché 
perdemmo la guerra; Mussolini e la produzione bellica 
Milan, 1946); Guido Leto: Ovra (Rocca S. Casciano, 
1952); Carmine Senise: Quando ero capo della polizia, 
1940-43 (Rome, 1946); Giorgio Pini: Filo diretto con 
Palazzo Venezia (Rocca S. Casciano, 1950). Excel- 
lent from a Mussolinian point of view are the four 
volumes of Giorgio Pini e Duilio Susmel: Mussolini, 
l’'uomo e Popera (Florence, 1953-7). 


THE ARAB-ISRAELI WAR, by “ Probitas.”’ Sir John 
Glubb: The Story of the Arab Legion (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1948); Sir John Glubb: A Soldier with 
the Arabs (Hodder & Stoughton, 1957); A. Dearden: 
Jordan (Robert Hale, 1958); E. O’Ballance: The 
Arab-Israeli War (Faber, 1956); G. de Gaury: 
The New State of Israel (Derek Verschoyle, 1952); 
W. Eytan: The First Ten Years (Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 1958); H. Levin: ferusalem Embattled 
Victor Gollancz, 1950). 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


MICHAEL MACLAGAN. Born 1914. Educated Win- 
chester and Christ Church, Oxford. Lecturer at 
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Christ Church 1937-39. Fellow of Trinity Col 
Oxford, since 1939 and successively Dean, Librasi 
and (now) Senior Tutor. Senior Proctor 195 4- 
te O N T E N T S Served in Army 1939-46 in 16/5 Lancers an 
General Staff. Is a great-great-great nephew of 
Canning and proposes to write a full-length 
graphy of him in near future. Teaches and lect 
. : wanes ' on medieval and Byzantine history. Is an authori 
THE BIRTH OF MODERN JAPAN on heraldry and genealogy. Holds office of Siai 
by Henry McAleavy Pursuivant to the Lord High Constable of Scot! 
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LUCY MASTERMAN. Born 1884 at Gibraltar 
JOSEPH FOUCHE, 1789-1820 Lyttelton); went with family to South Africa where 
by Harold Kurtz her father was commander-in-chief from 1902-4; 
married in 1908 Charles Masterman, afterwards 
; 7 IW ; . first Minister for National Health Insurance, 
a Lo ee IN AMERICA journalist and author; took part with him in eight 
R he Parliamentary Elections, and, after his death, stood 
7 — ; ’ i as Liberal candidate for Salisbury, 1929, 1931. 
THE CLOTH MILLS OF THE STROUD Author of Poems; edited Diaries and Letters of Mary 
VALLEY ; Gladstone (Gladstone was her great-uncle). Literary 
by Esther A. L. Moir editor of “ The Outlook,” 1917-1919. Author of 
C. F. G. Masterman: A Biography (Nicholson & 
TREK AND COUNTER-TREK IN Watson, 1939). 
SOUTH AFRICA 
by Frank and Edna Bradlow SIR CHARLES OGILVIE, M.A. Oxon et Cantab. (Exeter 
College, Oxford and Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
Reviews, Correspondence and Notes on bridge); Indian Civil Service, 1914-45; Imperial 
Further Reading Defence College, 1936; Secretary, Defence Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1937-45; Lecturer in 
History, University of St. Andrews, 1945-56; 
Author of The King’s Government and the Common 
Law (Blackwell, 1958). 
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